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“Tt is in the name of the religion, even of the religion which the vast bulk of us believe to be holy, which we believe to be the greatest and the only true treasure of mankind, ft is in 
that name—if I must fall back upon such a resource—though of course it is primarily, broadly, and mainly on the ground of that which we are here to discuss 
political wisdom—that I ask you to give your assent to the second reading of this Bill.” 


namely, constitutional law and 


MR. GLADSTONE MOVING THE SECOND READING OF THE RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES BILL. 
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ve aren old what the reviewers said about it. The feats of 
old age are not, one is afraid, very meritorious p and at 
any other period of life they would be looked upon as rather 
commonplace performance Cato, we are told, at eighty took 


to learning Greek, when it was “ non-compulsory,” but whether 


that is a proof of his intelligence is a matter of opinion. 
Dr. Johnson, at seventy, “applied himself to the study 
of Dutch. Accorso, as Isaac Disraeli that 
air of everybody knowing who Accorso was that is so 
asked why he 
In order that I 
He evidently thought he had said a 

age. And 


to the question 
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irritating in your learned writer), being began 


f the law so late, replied, might 


very good thing 


which, perhaps, he had—for his 


that, perhaps, suggests the 


“What do you call old?’ 


astonishes one to find oneself doing or saying anything as well 


proper answer 


namely, a certain epoch whereat it 





as one used to do 


the habitués of clubs of 
their fellow- 


They regard it, he says, not as a loss, but, what in 


An egotistic writer has accused 


taking little or no notice of the demise of 


mem bers, 


one sense is even & gain,as a vacancy. They say: “So old 


Jones 18 rone at last 


But, on 
into the 


* which suffices for his epitaph. 
the other hand, what this cynic forgets to take 
account, they sometimes think Jones is dead when he is not. 
This is not, it is true, through nervous apprehension about him, 
but becanse they have mistaken some brother, or cousin of his 
still, it 
t, and makes up for what may have seemed a 
Indeed, the shock 
one comes, in the cloak-room or other dimly lighted apartment, 


having the same name, for himself; restores the 
average of regre 
selfish indifference is considerable when 
upon some casual acquaintance who of late years, or months, has 
acquired a certain interest in one’s mind from his having, as one 
had imagined, passed into the Land of Shadows. 


and then 


Itis only now 
I hope, that anyone is found rude (or courageous) 


enough to say, “ Why, dear me, I thought you were dead!” 
but the other generally recognises the nature of one's 


It must be a curious experience, 


man 
mistake, but nothing to what 
happened to M. Elie Berthet, a French novelist, the other day, 
on revisiting his native town. His fame had at one time been 
considerable, but that had been a long while ago. It is even 


said that he was the first to write a fruilleton, which places 


him in the van of the century ; but, though very successful 
for a time, bis vogue wore out, till in an ever-decreasing world 
memory. After he had 
long dropped the pen, the notion struck him in his old age 
the first 
he passed 


of readers he became naught but a 


to revisit his birthplace, Limoges. One of streets, 
had his 
It will be imagined, perhaps, 
this it very far 
If he had come upon his own statue, as large 
M. Berthet, 


disgusted, for it is not the custom 


and not a new one, through which 
own name inscribed upon it. 
that this flattered his 


from doing. 


vanity, but was 


as life, he would have been no better pleased. 


indeed, was exceedingly 


in France to name streets after living celebrities. and it was 
only too evident that his own townsfolk, in common with the 
rest of his fellow-countrymen, had long come to the conclusion 
that he was dead and buried. A more painful evidence of the 
fact that the world is capable of getting on without one could 
hardly have been presented to one’s notice. Eve ryone calcu- 
lates on making a little sensation by his demise, but even this, 
in poor M. Berthet’s case, would seem to have been discounted. 

rhere are probally very few people who read these “ Notes” 
who have been actually in want of a shilling: they may have 


owed more than they possessed, or found themselves exceed- 
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The views of an anti-everythingarian are not of much 


consequence, because nobody (outside photography) can make 


a negative attractive Count Tolstoi has run amuck against 


institution, human and divine, but with a singular want 


of judgment. Ile has not only used up his materials too 


order. An 


vith the lower 


quickly, but in the wrong iconoclast who under- 


stands his business begins limbs, and reserves 


the head of his idol for the catastrophe. The Count has begun 


his campaign by attacking love and marriage, and thereby 


exhausted the public interest. He is not the first who has 


selected those subjects for opprobrium Jean Pierre Camus, 


Bishop of Bellay, wrote a book of tales “to inspire horror and 
disgust for love, Southey had never read, 
But then the Bishop 


with this 


which, strange to say, 


for he writes, “ I should like to read it 


did not commence his literary career uncom- 


promising work. He probably began with attacking crib- 


bage or cricket, worked his way into vegetarianism and teetotal 


principles, and put a veto upon everything else worth having 


before he entered upon his plan for nipping the whole human 


race in the bud. The Count, on the contrary, first preaches a 


universal sterility, and then fires off a denunciation of cigarette- 


smoking. ‘There was a time, he owns—before he grew dis- 


satisfied with the scheme of creation—when he was himself 


partial to this infamous practice. He found it useful in stifling 
the voice of conscience when he was about to misbehave him- 
self. He 


committing a 


even tells usa story of a gentleman who hesitated 


about murder, but, after a few whiffs of a 


cigarette, found himself equal to the occasion. This is not 


only sad stuff, but very pitiable, and suggests something more 
deplorable than the madness with which great wits are said to 
be allied : it smacks less of Hanwell than of Earlswood. 


In ordinary cases, the amazing impertinence of imputing 


adesire to drown the conscience in those who are addicted to 


the soothing weed would be unpardonable, but when egotism 


and fanaticism join hands one wonders at nothing. Humour 


is not the strong point of Russian novelists, or we might have 


been favoured with a charming picture of Mr. Spurgeon 


stifling “the still small voice” with tobacco, after a day in 


his Tabernacle. In England, it would seem, this attribute is 


writings of Thackeray exceeds 


in humour Mrs. Ritchie's recent description of her father’s 


inherited, for nothing in the 


entertainment to the author of “Jane Eyre”—how, after 


¥ his distinguished guest, her 
walked off 


‘stifling his conscience” as 


many attempts to “draw ont 


monosyllabic replies became intolerable, and he 
to hisclub, it is only too likely 


with a cigar of unusual magnitude 


he went 


A German professor has been experimenting with tobacco 


upon the animal world, and they all like it. Goats, stags, and 


llamas delight in it; they do not, indeed, smoke (like the 


Grand Lama), but they devour cigars with infinite relish. 


The brown bear, unlike the lady who writes to the papers in 


tion to having “ cigar- 





the dull season, has not only no objec 
smoke puffed in his face,” but 
appreciative idol drinks in 
like a snuff-taker, asks for more of 


ome it as an 


but, 


seems to welc 
incense The lion 
what 


professor may 


sneezes, 


makes him sneeze. 


Of course, it is possible that the have been 


ministering to their worst vices, and stifling the “low begin- 
nings " of penitence and remorse in their shaggy breasts, but 


that is not his view. 
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It is curions that while the most eminent commercial houses 


do not scorn the smallest details of advertisement. they often 


omit to give an admiring world the numberof their stree 
Messrs. Jones, Piccadilly, or Messrs. Jones, Regent-street. is 
suy posed to be an address that will find them from any spot in 


the civilised world, and so it may—by post; but when we 


personal] 





y have occasion to call at Messrs. Jones's establish- 
ment we do not arrive by that conveyance We general D 
»cabman does not know Messrs. Jones's 
difficulty is not, of course, insurmountable, Int 


cheek” and “side” it is in these mercl 


to make use of a system invented fo Ce 
»! Even if thes 


», they can surely put on the 





have half a dozen hon 


as they often have headings of 
their bills Nos. 1 to 5, 


Their establishment is a highly respectable one, bu 


and save their customers from ine 


venience 


it is neither Westminster Abbey nor St. Paul's, that they can thus 


take for granted that everybody is personally acquainted with 
it. Our provincial and foreign correspondents are often still 


more to blame, for, though stating with particularity 


of their street, they omit the name of the town in which it is 


situated. This, also, arises from * brag.” though of a municipal 


rather than a personal kind. ‘They think everybody must 
know their miserable town. Of course if one keeps the 
envelope one may discover this, but it is surely as casy to 


print an address in full upon one’s notepaper as only half 
of it. 


HOME NEWS. 
In anticipation of the Queen’s visit to Florence 
very exaggerated rumours afloat con 
lemic in the beautiful city. Typhoid fever has, it is tri 
largely prevailed in the poorer quarters, and very severely ] 
the municipality been blamed for it, but it is now on 

The stories of processions and crow 
inventions. 


some 
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Her Majesty starts for Florence on March 23. According 
Duke of Rutland and j 
the Cabinet Ministers n 
Majesty's stay on the 


rements, the 
successively 
Queen during her 


to present arran 
( 
attendance on the 
Continent. 


dogan are to be 


There were some private theatricals at Osborne on Feb. 7, 
and again on Feb. 10, in which their Royal Mig) 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) and Princess Beatrice 
took part. The Queen will move the Court from Osborne 
to Windsor on Teb. 18. Her Majesty will travel over 
the South-Western Railway, vid Portsmouth, reaching the 
castle in the afternoon. ‘The Queen, it is understood, will 
come to London on March 3 and 12, for the purpose of holding 
the first two Drawingrooms of the season, on March 4 and 13. 


The Duchess of Albany, whe staying at Osborne 
with the Queen, has returned to Clarem d will shortly 
proceed to Cannes, on a visit to Miss Percival, at the 
Nevada. 

Mr. Balfour, the Irish Secretary, attended the con 
Trinity College, Dublin, on 
honorary degree of LL.D., and was 


» has been 





of degrees at 
purpose of receiving the 


the object of an enthusiastic demonstration. ‘Ilic examina 1 
hall was thronged to excess, the audience including many 
distinguished persons rhe National Anthem was sung, 


the entire company standing as Mr. Balfour 
accompanied by the chief dignitaries of the college Ihe 
appearance of the Chief Secretary was the signal for an 
outburst of deafening cheers, and these were renewed 
and again. Mr. Balfour was shown toa seat on the plat! 
when the plaudits were renewed, and the students sai 
he's a jolly good fellow!” So great was the clamour for a 
speech on the part of the students that Mr. Balfour finally 
addressed to them a few words of thanks. ‘The history of 
Trinity College was, he said, bound up with the most splendid 
traditions of the Irish nation, and he hoped that its future 
might be as illustrious as its past. On driving back to the 
castle Mr. Balfour's carriage was followed by hundreds of 
students shouting enthusiastically. 
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pe riodical labour 
The men employed 


l 


Cardiff is the centre of one of the 
struggles of which we now hear so much. 
by the Bute Dock Company demand that the company s} 
not employ any hands unless they are Trade Unionists 
W. T. Lewis, representing the company, replies that when the 
Bute Dock Company engage hands at the docks they do not 
ask any applicant whether he is a Unionist or a non-Unionist 
they only insist that he shall be a competent workman, and 
the shipowners denounce as unjust the attempt of the Union 
to prevent a seaman who does not choose to become a Unionist 
from being employed. 





At a meeting held in the Westminster Townhall on Feb. 10, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Meath, a resolution was 
unanimously passed pledging support to the Bills for admitting 
women to the membership of County Councils. Lady Sand- 
hnrst, Lady Frederick Cavendish, Miss Cobden, and Miss Cons 
were among the ladies present. 


The issue of the political situation, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, is still in doubt. Mr. Parnell has written a letter 
declaring that he is less sanguine of reuniting Ireland than 
he recently was; and the fact that he has been the subject 
of fierce and uncompromising denunciation by Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Irish Catholic Church does not make 
for peace. As to the terms of settlemer , they are suf- 
ficiently stated by both parties, the McCarthyites affirm- 
ing that the basis is Mr. Parnell’s unqualified retirement, 
the Parnellites affirming that Mr. Dillon is to replace Mr. 
McCarthy in the chairmanship of the party, that written 
assurances have been received from the Liberal leaders as 
the Home Rule Bill, and that Mr. Parnell’s retirement is on): 
temporary. On the whole, it doubtful whether this 
powerful and sinister figure will really be eclipsed. 


seems 





In Parliament the Government have met with a stubborn 
resistance to the Tithes Bill from the Welsh contingent, who 
fought it a pertinacity which 
moved Mr. Smith to quickening its 
passage. Behind it lies the prospect of a debate, raised by 
Mr. John Morley, on the events in Tipperary. On the question 
of Catholic disabilities in respect of the Lord Chancellorship 
of England and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, no progress 
has been made since the defeat of Mr. Gladstone's enabling 
Bill by a majority of thirty-three. The Attorney-General has 
refused to give his opinion on the still doubtful point whether 
Catholics are disabled from serving under the present law, as 
inodified by the Act of 1863 \ 


have clanse by clause with 


adop neans for 








Lord Coleridge and Mr 
Day are of opinion that the offices are open to Catholics; 
while other Judges take the opposite view. 
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OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


CHARLES LAMB’S ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


One of the few remaining links that united the present with 
the literary past of the 
earlier years of our century 
has been severed by the 
death of the widow of the 
“ poets’ publisher,” Edward 
Moxon, which occurred at 
Brighton on Feb. 2. Mrs. 
Moxon had attained the ripe 
age of eighty-t wo years, and 
was the Emma Isola, the 
*nut- brown maid,’ the 
“girl of gold,” the adopted 
daughter of Charles and 
Mary Lamb, of whom the 
gentle - hearted author of 
the * Essays of Elia” speaks 
. with such warm affection 
e in various of his charming 
letters Writ ny to his 
friend Procter (Barry Corn- 
wall) in January 1829, Lamb 
‘T have another favour to beg, which is the 
a few lines of verse fora lady's album 





THE LATE MRs, EDWARD MOXON. 


siys, incidentally 
beggarliest of bergings 
(six will be enough). M. Burney wiil tell you who she is I want 
A girl of gold. Six lines—make ‘em eight—signed 
Barry C—. They need not be very good, as I chiefly want ’em 
as a foil to mine. But I shall be seriously obliged by any 
refuse scrap. We are in the last ages of the world, when St. 
Paul prophesied that women should be ‘ headstrong,’ lovers of 
their own wills. having albums.” It was for Miss Isola that 


‘em for. 


Lamb wanted the lines 
Emma Isola was Italian by extraction. In the latter 
years of the last century there lived at Cambridge, as a Pro- 
fessor of Languages, an Italian gentleman, Agostino Isola, 
who had been compelled to leave Milan, it was said, because 
a prohibited English book had been found on histable. Gray, 
the poet, William Pitt, and, nearly at the end of his life, 
Wordsworth were numbered among Agostino I[sola’s pupils. 
His son, Charles Isola, took a degree at Emmannel College, 
and was afterwards chosen one of the “ Esquire bedells ” of 
the University : a shy, retiring man, described as “ ready to 
undertake any duty that did not include dining with a 
large party.” Mr. Charles Isola’s daughter 
Emma was born in 1809. She was early left 1 - 
an orphan, and asa child attracted the notice 
and won the regard of Lamb, who, with his 
sister, sometimes made a holiday visit to Cam- 
bridge, and saw the little girl at his friend Mr. 
Ayrton’s, at whose house he played many an 
evening rubber. soth Charles and Mary Lamb 
took a great fancy to the child, who for a series 
of years became accustomed to pass her holidays 
with them, and was afterwards domiciled in 
their house almost as a daughter. She used to 
accompany Lamb in his rambles about Enfield, 
and he taught her Latin. She was afterwards 





for a time in the family of a clergyman and his 
Writing to Bernard Barton, | 
condescended 


wife as 
Lamb excuses himself for having * 
to acrostics” by explaining that they were 
at the request of the lady where our 


governess. 


written 
Emma is, to whom I paid a visit in April to 
bring home Emma for a change of air after a | 
severe illness, in which she has been treated like | 
a daughter by the good parson and his whole | 
family.” 

At Lamb's Miss Isola made the acquaintance | 
of Mr. Edward Moxon. “ Heis the young poet 
of Christmas,” writes Lamb to Barton, “ whom 
the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ has | 
set up in the bookvending business with a 
volunteered loan of £500. Such munificence is 
rare toan almost stranger, but Rogers, Iam told, 
has done many good-natured things of this kind 

To Mr. Moxon Miss Isola was married on July 30, 1833. 
For some years the publishing business flourished, and the 
works of various poets—Rogers and Tennyson among the 
number—were issued by the house. But misfortunes came 
at last, and the house became involved in difficulties, in the 
midst of which Mr. Moxon died. The result of the complica- 
tions was, however, better than might have been expected. 
Messrs. Ward and Lock came forward, with an offer to pay 
all the creditors to the estate fifteen shillings in the pound, 
They fought, in the law-courts, the battle of the family 
against the manager, who set up extensive claims to copy- 
rights, &c., and, taking over the property, paid to Mrs. Moxon 
a large sum, and, moreover, agreed to pay that lady an annuity 
of £250, and a further sum to the family on her death. This 
was in 1877, and for fourteen years the deceased lady enjoyed 
the provision thus made for her. How great a position she 
occupied in the affections and home thoughts of Elia and his 
sister is abundantly testified in the correspondence of the 
immortal “Carolus Agnus,” by whom her husband also was 
regarded as a dear and valued friend. 

Mrs. Moxon leaves one son, Mr. Arthur Moxon, and five 
daughters. She was buried on Feb. 5 in the Brighton Cemetery. 


THE OLDEST WELSH MINISTER. 

The Rev. William Evans, of Ton-yr-Efail, Cardiff, a Minister 

of the Calvinist Methodist 
CE ‘ Connexion, who died on 
aap, Feb. 5, in the ninety-sixth 
year of his age, was the 
most ancient of the religious 
Fathers of Wales surviving 
the historical separation of 
the Methodists from the 
Established Church. Born 
in April 1795, he began 
preaching at eighteen years 
of age. married in 1814, 
entered the ministry in 
1818, and was ordained in 
1825. His services were 
much in demand, 
frequently associated with 


being 





those of such _ preachers 
<awv as John Elias, Ebenezer 
Morris, Ebenezer Richard, 
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; and others noted in the 
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: Welsh Methodist Church. 
In 1826 he visited London, and occupied the pulpit of Jewin- 
street Chapel two months. He was again in London for a like 
termin 1834, and on three or four subsequent occasions, the last 
time being in 1854. He held all the positions of honour in 
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his Church, and on three occasions delivered the Ordination 
Charge—namely, in 1846 at Llandovery,in 1850 at Llangeitho, 
and in 1868 at Cardigan. In 1867 he was elected Moderator 
of the Sonth Wales Association. He continued able to preach 
till he was ninety-four, and to the end he had all his faculties. 
He has left a son aged seventy-four, a grandson of fifty, 
a great-grandson of a great-great-granddaughter 








SIX years O[ age. 
TRAVELS OF PRINCE HENRY OF ORLEANS 
IN THIBET. 

Among the notable recent exploits of travel in the cause of 
géographical knowledge is that conducted by M. Gabriel 
Bonvalot, of the French Geographical Society, accompanied 
by Prince Henry of Orleans, eldest son of the Duke de Chartres, 
in the mountainous region and elevated plateau of Central Asia, 
between the Altai range to the north, or the ‘Tien-shan, “ the 
Celestial Mountains,” to the north-west, and the Himalaya 
ranges to the south, with those extending far eastward to China. 
The country of Thibet, widely regarded, comprising the whole 
of the region, occupies nearly 700,000 square miles, nowhere 
below 10,000 ft. in elevation, generally 12,000 ft. above the sea- 
level, and many parts have scarcely been explored by European 
travellers. In those rugged uplands, with their severe climate, 
long journeys must always be extremely laborious and attended 
with personal hardships and fatigues ; but the physical diffi- 
culties are less than the political, from the hostility of the 
Lamas, the Buddhist ecclesiastical corporation ruling Thibet, 
and from the unfriendly intrigues of Chinese officials, who 
oppose the approach of foreign visitors. Few have ever been 
able to see Lhasa, the sequestered capital of Thibet; ond 
this is the first European expedition that has traversed the 
whole region, from the Russian provinces ef Siberia or 
Turkestan to the French colony of Tonquin, south of the 
Chinese Empire. ‘The remarkable journey of fifteen hundred 
miles, from north-west to south-east, accomplished by M. Bon- 
valot and Prince Henry of Orleans, with the Belgian mis- 
sionary priest, Father de Deken, from Kuldja,on the Chinese 
frontier of Turkestan, over the Tien-shan range, then south- 
ward from the Lob Nor Lake to the Tengri Nor, near Lhasa,and 
eastward to Batang, thence to Yunnan, in southern China, isa 
performance of great interest. They left France in July 1389, 
and returned on Nov. 22, 1890, since which arrival they have 
been entertained with many tokens of honour and approval in 
Parisian society, the more willingly, perhaps, as they bring 
favourable reports of the French settlements in Tonquin 

The party above named, with three attendants, Bartholo- 











meus, a Chinese Christian. Rachmed, an Usbek Tartar, and 
Abdullah, who had travelled with the Russian Prijevalsky, 
leading a company of men hired at Tashkend or Kuldja, with 
a train of camels, horses, and asses, were seven months on the 
journey, not meeting a single European. In the winter 
season, crossing the desolate country between the lakes Lob 
Nor and Tengri Nor, far from any inhabited district, 
they travelled for two months and a half, making their 
way over glaciers, eating the flesh of sheep they had 
taken with them, and drinking tea made with melted ice, 
which was found to be very salt. They were exposed to violent 
storms, while destitute of the means of protection. ‘Their fol- 
lowers lost all courage in the midst of that dreadful solitude, 
and two of them died from lethargy brought on bycold. More 
fortunate than the Russian caravan which took a similar 
route—of which nothing has been heard since its departure, 
and which is supposed to have been lost amid the glaciers— 
they succeeded in descending the slopes of the eastern 
ranges, arrived at Batang in May, and reached the Chinese 
town of Ta-tsin-lu at midsummer, whence they proceeded 
southward through Yunnan to Tonquin. We may expect an 
interesting book from M. Bonvalot, with reports on the 
geographical data, topographical observations, the notes and 
collections he has brought home with him. 

Our Illustrations are from photographs by M. Bonvalot, 
communicated to us at the request of Prince Henry of Orleans 


SHERIFFS AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The ceremony of the Sheriffs of London presenting a petition 
at the Bar of the House of Commons is the subject of our 
Illustration. The Sheriffs, arriving at the House, are received 
by the Speaker’s Private Secretary, and the Remembrancer, an 
officer of the City Corporation, informs the Speaker of their 
being in attendance. As soon as the House is formed, the 
Speaker sends for them’ to appear at the Bar. As they 
approach the door, the Speaker asks the Serjeant-at-Arms, 


“Whom have you here?” The Serjeant-at-Arms replies, 
“The Sheriffs of London.” The Speaker then says, * Let them 
be admitted!” Then the Serjeant-at-Arms walks up to the 
table, takes the mace. and goes down with the mace tothe 
door. The Sheriffs, having the Serjeant-at-Arms, with his 


mace on his shoulder, on their right hand, and the 
brancer in the middle, advance to the Bar. In approaching 
the Bar they make three reverences to the Speaker, who, 
addressing the Sheriffs, says, “ Mr. Sheriff, what have you 
there?” To which the senior Sheriff answers, “A petition 
from the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City 
of London, which we are directed to present to your Honou 
able House.” Herewith the senior Sheriff delivers the petition 
to the junior clerk of the table, who is in attendance to receive 
it, The Serjeant-at-Arms, Sheriffs,and Remembrancer then 


Remem- 
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retire from the Bar, making three reverences as before. The 
Sheriffs and Remembrancer take their places in the House, 
under the Speaker's Gallery. They usually, on these occasions, 
dine at the House, with the members for the City of London 
and others as their guests. 


QUICKSILVER-MINING IN MEXICO. 
No country of North America has made more rapid progress 
in the last decade of years than the Republic of Mexico; and 
since the opening of its railway system fresh fields of agricul- 
ture and mineral wealth are constantly being taken in hand 
and developed. The recent construction of the branch of the 
Mexican Central Railway, between the State of San Luis 
Potosi and the Port of Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, has 
opened up to English capital another of the rich mineral zones 
of that country. In the centre of this zone, a short distance from 
the new railway, is the quaint old town of Guadaleazar, which, 
though 6000 ft. above the level of the sea, is situated in a fertile 
and well-cultivated valley, securing for it in these tropical 
latitudes an equable and balmy climate, varying little from 70 to 
75deg. the year round. Although a town of only 8000 inhabit 
ants, it would, with its plazas, its wealth of semi-tropical 
flowering cacti, its cathedral 





foliage, orange - trees, and 

churches, dazzling white houses, and the brilliant costumes of 
its inhabitants, rival, if not excel, the picturesqueness of many 
better-known and larger cities of Southern Spain and Italy, 
with also their similar characteristics, bad feeding and un- 
savouriness—not to put too fine a point on it. To one witha 
healthy and European appetite it is a little trying when the 
chickens (sixpence each) prove tougher than fiddle-strings, 
and when, with a ravenous appetite, one has to make a meal 
of tortillas and beans, with garlic and pepper added. 

The district 
mineral zone, containing gold, silver, copper, antimony, and 
quicksilver. Except the silver mines, the only developed 
portion of this zone is the quicksilver mines of Guadalcazar, 
which have been worked for over a century by the Mexicans 
and which have lately been acquired by an English company 
The Guadaleazar Quicksilver Mines Limited. ‘These mines 
are situated in a range’ of mountains about six miles north- 
west of the town. Here work is being energetically proceeded 
with in scientific methods with surprising results, and these 
imines now bid fair to outrival the celebrated quick:i ver 
mines of Almaden in Spain and New Almaden in Cz is 
Judging from the amount of quicksilver already produced and 
sold since the company began working the property, and 
which has been obtained only from the output of the develop- 
ment work, driving the tunnels and cross-cuts 
to put the large main ore bodies in readiness to 
supply the modern furnaces, there seems but 
little doubt that, in future, Mexico will be able 
heavy con- 


urrounding Guadalcazar for miles is a great 





to supply her own increasingly 
sumption of mercury from her own mines, It 
should be observed that mining for quicksilve: 
is quite unlike mining for gold, silver, or other 
precious metal. It partakes more of the cha- 
practically an 





racter of coal-mining, and is 
industrial enterprise. 

The ceremony of taking pos 
Mexican mining property, as represented in our 
Illustration, is very interesting. The new owner 
tands at the mouth of the mines, and the late 


session of fv 


owner takes him by the hand and leads him 
into the mine. The previous owner then picks 
up a handful of ore and places it in the hands 
of the new purchaser, thereby signifying that 
ine has handed the property over to him; but, in 
case any third party may have any claim, the 
Judge in attendance then reads a declaration of 
titles, and demands if any one present knows 
of “any true or just impediment, to speak now 
or hold his peace for ever.” There being no one 
to forbid the transfer, the new owner has then 
to assert his right of proprietorship, which is 
done by his ordering into the mine some of th 
workmen and getting them to take out a few 
bags of ore, which they empty or dump outside 
Preparatory to the ceremony the picture of 
the patron saint of the mine is worshipped at 


Needless to say. the 





the mine chapel, and hymns are sung. 
Mexican miners are very superstitious, and, for some re¢ 
other best known to themselves, will not allow a female into 
the mine. Indeed, in some remote districts of Mexico, a female 
the miners if she attempted to entei 





on or 


would be murdered by; 
the mine, as her presence would be considered a 
runner of disaster. However, this very superstition brings its 
strict religious obligation at Guadaleazar. Every morning, 
before the work is commenced, all hands join in prayer, and 
not a stroke of work would be done in the mine if this custom 
were not rigidly adhered to. 
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OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS REFERRED TO IN SUBSEQUENT 
PAGES OF THIS IssuvE: “ King John” at Oxford, The Late 
Mr. John Dixon and Mr. Alexander Johnston, “My Danish 
Sweetheart,” Burmese Sketches, Fine Art Society's Exhibition 
A Goorkha Festival, From the ‘Thames to Siberia, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields Free Library, Persian Sketches. 


The rentrée of Dr. Joachim is always a great night at the 
Monday Pops, and the present season has not offered an excep- 
tion to the rule. Amateurs assembled in force on Feb. 9 
to do honour to the famous fiddler, and accorded him 
« welcome which, for affectionate warmth and unanimous 
spontaneity, we have never seen surpassed on any similar 
occasion. The “king of violinists’ was in his best form. 
With irreproachable intonation and faultless purity of stvle 
he “led” Brahms’s horn trio in E flat and Beethoven's septet 
in addition to giving as a solo the Romance from his owy 
“ Hungarian” conoerto. The latter evoked an irresistible 
encore, for which he played one of his arrangements of 
Brahms’s “ Hungarian Dances,” and even then the audiencs 
was apparently fain to hear more. In the trio, Dr. Joachim's 
coadjutors were Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Paersch ; thi 
young English pianist being also heard alone in Schumann's 
Romance in F sharp and Madame Schumann's Scherzo in D 
minor. She played with exceptional charm and depth of senti 
ment, and after three recalls further delighted her auditors 
with an exquisitely crisp rendering of one of Mendelssohn's 
Pieces,” Op. 7. ‘The vocalist was Madame 
Schumann's “ Mondnacht” and 


Song At the concert of 


Characteristic 
Bertha Moore, who sang 
Henschel’s “Spinning - Wheel 
Feb. 7 there was also a crowded 


attendance, attracted 


spite of the black fog. by the announcement of Schubert's o 
and Mr: Irhese were far more interesting 
and welcome features than the 
Emanuel Moor, introduced by Signor Piatti and Mr. Schén- 
berger. ‘The work is not withont merit as an example of the 
Brahms school, but there are surely many chamber composi- 
tions by English musicians more deserving of Mr. Chappell’s 


attention 


Santley’s singing 


violoncello sonata by M1 
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he pol t University 





wwers of the undergraduates’ 
orded to amateur 

for such generosity is 
Oxford during the past 
has scarcely been needed by 
Mr. Hi. B. Irving, who created 


need 


year and to-day fills the title-réle 
the Oxford Society possesses an actor 


of real power and of great 
Earnest, intelligent, 
imaginative, and gifted with 
a rich voice and_ graceful 
person, Mr. Irving bids fair, 
should he ever adopt the stage 
as his profession, to add fresh 
lustre to the name he bears 
His conception of King John 
is noteworthy for its con- 
sistence and force. He makes 
him, above all, royal, proud, 
remorseful, swayed by tempt- 
ation, smitten by ill-fortune, 
cool-brained, cold-hearted, but 
never lacking the grace and 
generosity and personal charm 
which we always associate 
with such men as Edward IV. 
and Charles II., whose vices 
never affected the popularity 
that waited on their footsteps, 
though their evil lives were 
notorious. In the scenes with 
the Bastard, with Hubert, and 
with the barons, the com- 
plexities of the character are 
well exemplified. In the scene 
with the Legate and the French 
King, clearly the most repre- 
sentative in the whole play, 
John stands for something 


nromise, 


for the “ Majesty of England,” the “ imperial pride ” 
felt as we ourselves feel 
defiance to Rome as an alien power rings true enough, though 
the lips that speak it are not clean from treachery and words 


it, and the 


a piece of acting which for 


delicacy and restrained power deserves the special commend- 
ation it has received from enthusiastic audiences. 
had the support of Mrs. Charles 
pathetic 


Mr. Irving 
Sim, a well-known amateur, 
delineation of Constance 





ARCHDUKE OF 


AUSTRIA 
(Ma, H. LAMBERT). 
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secondary CONSTANCE (MRS, CHARLES SIM), 

chat { thie 

Legate was very adequately played by Mr. Stewart; 
Hubert and the little Prince drew much applause ; and that 
Miss Mabel Hoare, deserved the plaudits as 
her older comrade. The dresses and appointments, 
] y Mr. Irving from the Lyceum stores and 
ded immensely to the stage effect. The * 
on of some 


clever stage-child, 
well a 
generously lent by 
armoury, ad supers,” 
who, as amateurs. would probably resent the omiss 
notice, were—well—svitisfactory, as amateur supers, 

club on a success which, it is hoped, 
is whispered, were reduced, by the 
’ plays of former years. Visitors, of 
whom there have been many from “the profession” itself, 
have condescended to acknowledge the care and enthusiasm 
disp] their and rivals, and to 
allow that, as a nursery for the higher ranks of the dramatic 
life, Oxford may yet become the 
centre of a useful work hitherto 
left to chance and fate. 

A word of praise is owing 
to Countess Radnor, whose 
orchestra, conducted by her- 
self, provided the music for 
the piece, and added an artistic 
charm to the performance 
which was much appreciated. 

‘The work of criticism over, 
one can afford to think a little 
abont the play itself. It is a 
good acting play, and, in spite 
of the fact that Shakspeare 
is merely furbishing up an old 
hack-drama which had been 
a favourite in its day but 


We congratulate the 
will fill coffers which, it 
expenses of the Greek 


ved by amateur imitators 


needed revision, it contains a 
great deal of pure Shak- 
spearean matter. ‘The mono- 
logue on “commodity” which 


recalls Launce and even Fal- 
/ staff, the A%schylean woe of 

Constance, the noble patriotic 
repeatedly struck 
throughout the play, these are 
the master’s, and his alone. 
Then to note how he has im- 
proved the play by his excision 
of a deal of intolerable stuff, 
coarse brutal attacks on the 
monks and nuns, written to 
the Edwardian nobility, but 


note sO 





Pui FAULCON 
(Mr, A, M. MACKINNON) 





please the strong stomach of 
rightly detestable to Elizabeth and her Court. The subtle 
way, foreshadowing Macbeth, in which the King’s blood- 
guiltiness towards Arthur brings on the catastrophe of 
the play is notable, as is the way in which 
Constance and Elinor fill the first half 
of the play, while Hubert and the children 
occupy much of the action during the 
latter portion, the thread of simple devotion 
and honest patriotism and common-sense 
being typified by Faulconbridge, who con- 
trasts with the false faith of France the 
braggart cowardice of Austria, and the 
uncontrolled selfishness of John. 

The play is in many ways, as Shak- 
speare’s early pieces often are, a preparation 
for later and greater dramas, but it is, none 
the less, an elaborate work of art, the 
harmonies of which are not easily caught 
by mere perusal, but which reveal them- 
selves very clearly in the actual represent- 
ation. Shakspeare always draws at 
Oxford, and of late years the word has 
not spelt “bankruptey” even in London. 
Such performances as the present certainly 
give a lasting pleasure to the spectator, 
while they are not without an educational value to the actors 
themsel ves. F, YorK POWELL. 





ARTHUR 
(Miss M. HOARE). 


Our Portrait of the late Mrs. Moxon is from a photograph 
by Lombardi and Co. ; that of the late Rev. W. Evans, from 
one by Mr. W. Morgan, of Dowlais ; that of the late Mr. John 
Dixon, by Mr. Palmer, of Croydon; that of Sir John Macdonald, 
by Mr. Topley, of Ottawa, Canada; Alderman Manfield, of 
Northampton, by Messrs. W. H. Midwinter and Co., Bristol ; 
and Mr. R. Germaine, by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, London. 

Prince George of Wales opened the Jamaica Exhibition at 
Kingston on Jan. 27. The gun-boat under his command was 
accompanied by six other British war-vessels ; and there were 
also in the port one Russian and two Spanish war-ships. The 
streets of the capital were gaily decorated. The Prince replied 
to an address from the Mayor, and then visited the Exhibition, 
which he declared open. 

Mr. Gladstone has taken a house in Park-lane for the 
The statement has been made that “the house is 
the selection of Mrs, Gladstone, who recommended it with a 
view to her husband's opportunities for exercise,” and this 
statement has given Punch an opportunity for some exceed- 
ingly humorous illustrations. The right hon. gentleman is 


Session. 


represented flying down banisters, jumping over library chairs, 
and in equally amusing situations, 
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PERSONAL: 


who has 


Premier. 


Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian 


challenged a general election, 


is one of the best-known 
Prim Ministers of the 
Empire, and one of the most 


characteristic figures in it 
Old ‘To-morrow as he is 
called, from his habit of put- 
ting off inconvenient political 
questions, is chiefly known 
here for his historic resem- 
blance to Lord Beaconsfield. 
which, during his stay in 
London just before that states- 
man’s death, deceived a num- 
ber of intimate friends of 
the Conservative leader, as 
well as several admirers who 
saluted him in the streets. In 
the Dominion Sir John has an 
unrivalled political reputa- Sin JOHN MACDONALD. 
tion, as an astute manager of 
men and a brilliant strategist, while his personal popularity, 
arising largely from the social gifts which he shares with 
the man whose physical prototype he is, is very great 


Mr. R. A. 





who was chosen as the Conservative 
candidate for Northampton 
in Mr. Bradlaugh’'s 
and fought the battle against 
Mr. Manfield, the Liberal 
representative, is better known 
in London than in pro- 
vincial politics. He was a 


Germaine, 


lifetime, 


prominent member of the 
Oxford Union, and spoke fre- 
quently. Coming to town 
and entering the Bar, he twice 


stood unsuccessfully for the 
ifoxton Division, which in- 
cludes a portion of Mr. Faw- 
cett's old constituency, Pro- 
fessor Stuart being in both 
} Liberal candidate. 
Mr. Germaine, who is of Jewish 
extraction, speaks with some 
fluency and force, and for the 
last few years has taken a 
in municipal and Imperial politics in 


enses the 





Mr. R, A, GARKMAINE, 


rather active 
London. 

Mr. Manfield, the Liberal candidate, is a man of local repu- 
tation. He is a large boot and 
shoe manufacturer, and sup- 
plied the contract for boots 
for the French Army of the / 
Loire in the Franco-Prussian 
War. In Northampton politics 
he has played the part of a 
moderator between the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bradlaugh, of 
whom Mr. Gurney, the late 
Mayor, was the leader, and the 
general body of the Liberal 
Party. Previous to 1880 he 
was not reckoned asa supporter 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, whom he 
opposed in 1868, At the recent 
election, however, he united 
all sections of Liberals, and 
had the advantage of the ener- 
getic support of Mr. Labou- 
chere. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and other leading Conservatives have 
spoken in Mr. Germaine’s interest. 


part 





MANFIELD, 


ALDERMAN 


Sir William Gordon Cumming, whose name has at length 
transpired over the club scandal, which has been the open 
talk of the clubs for the last few weeks, and who is now 
bringing an action for slander against Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
and others, is one of the most promising officers in the British 
Army. He particularly distinguished himself in the Egyptian 
campaigns, is a Major in the Scots Guards, and bears out the 
family reputation as a slaughterer of “big game.” Sir William 
is a member of the Prince of Wales's “ set.” 

Lord Lymington, who took charge of the opposition to 
Mr. James Rowlands’s proposal to abolish the Livery Franchise, 
is one of the many young men who have come up to Parlia- 
ment with a certain University reputation for speech-making. 
In his old Balliol days he was a diligent attendant at the 
Union, got up “subjects,” read papers in his rooms, and 
generally trained himself hard for politics, on what were then 
fairly advanced lines, having the singular advantage of a 
very able seconder in his mother, the Countess of Portsmouth. 
In the House he speaks well, with clearness, and sometimes 
with a degree of force, though his manner is not altogether 
in his favour. He is Whig to the backbone, and is. not 
without ideas, 

The St. James’s Club has just paid a very high compliment 
to M. Georges Pallain, the Director-General of Customs for 
France, and the author of several valuable works on Talley- 
rand, by electing him a life member of that very diplomatic 
institution. M. Pallain is, we believe, the first foreigner 
who has been made a permanent member of the St. Jamess 

The great labour struggle at Cardiff, which has just opened, 

will certainly reveal one figure 
a of the greatest strength and 
importance in the person of 
Sir W. T. Lewis. the manager 
of the vast organisation of 
industry known as the Bute 
Docks. Sir William is barely 
fifty, but he is already one of 
the great labour captains of 
England, and in Wales he is 
certainly the foremost in- 
dustrial figure. His origin 
was extremely humble, for 
he began life in a mine asa 
common “door boy” at the 
ventilating shaft. Since then 
he has worked himself up to 
a position of confidential 
adviser to the Marquis of 
Bute, now in failing health, 
. and undisputed manager of his 
vast possessions at Cardiff. His private fortune is also a very 
large one, being estimated at between £300,000 and £400,000, 
and few commercial undertakings in Wales are complete without 
his co-operation or advice. Personally, his characteristics are 
dogged strength and firmness. He is a very impressive man. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

familiar with what you may call Parliamentary 

But all 

yutained politicians [ ever knew never approached 





I have seen the coolest hands in public life. 


the self-c 


the superb calm of Mr. Matthews He sits unruffled 
through everything, and meets all attacks upon his 
dignity with a blandness that is perfectly colossal. An 


average man would have been disturbed by the cries which 
assailed Mr. Matthews at intervals during the debate on the 
Religious Disabilities Bill. Gentlemen below the gangway 


that a Catholic Home Secretary should 
the attitude of the Govern- 


were naturally anxious 
favour them with his views about 


ment jut Mr. Matthews sat serene and silent, as if he had 
not the smallest personal concern in the affair. Once he suf- 
fered himself to be drawn. He explained to Mr. Gladstone his 





dealings with ecclesiastical patronage, and he did it in a tone 
of lofty moral superiority that impressed me very much. It 
as if he had said: “ Really I don’t know why you 


* 
Was 


should pester me with your idle curiosity ; but I don't mind 
telling you the facts, which will show the House what a 
marvel of prudent forethought I am, and what a very 


and inaccurate old man you are.” So far from 
conveying this impression to Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the explan- 
ation seemed to afford him infinite entertainment, and it 
v and lively interest to the Opposition leader's 
1ich had already delighted the House. I remem- 
r of used to display a some- 
rent temper. In the days of his first Ministry Mr. 

l her way of dealing with an enemy. It was 
favourite device of the young Tory bloods to draw him 
into forays, ont of which they generally came severely mangled. 
was intensely dramatic. In the middle of a 
ice the orator would be greeted with a cry of “ No, 


erratic 


mast debate 





the 


sometim the scen 


fiery sen te 


no!” froma back bench opposite. Checking himself like a race- 
horse brought back on its haunches, with head erect and flash- 
ing eye, Mr. Gladstone would inquire, in a low, ominous tone, 
* Who dares to say no’” And usually the negative gentle- 
min on the back bench shook in his boots, and sought 
fresh obscurity in his hat. I recollect an evening when Lord 


George Ilamilton and Mr. Chaplin rashly invoked Mr, Glad- 
wrath, and tried to parry the thunderbolt. It was 
him gravely consulting an official work on the 
yw thata particular event happened “ about 
the time the noble lord was born.” 

B [ am forgetting Mr. Matthews, and his imposing 
ent. ‘There is no other manuer in the House quite 
! perhaps, Mr. De Lisle’s. ‘That gentleman 
geests an amalgam of the late William Pitt and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, though his speech, I imagine, would not remind any- 


stones 
pretty to see 
>in order tosh 
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body of either. Heis grave and decorous. He sets forth his 
reasons with statesmanlike deliberation, and when he has 
presented the argument he says “ Very good!” with an air 
of conviction which provokes the House to mirth. He 
looks as if Nature had intended to make him a great 
man, and had = suddenly changed her mind, leaving 


the exterior complete, but the interior unfinished. 

A notable contrast to the foregoing type of Parliamentarian 
is supplied by Mr. James Lowther. Mr. Lowther’s intervention in 
affairs is very rare. You would never think that he was 
ry for Ireland, and that he hada Bill forsettling 
Mr. Lowther 


public 


once Uble¢ 
everything, but, unfortunately, kept it in a box. 


f Secret 


never troubles himself about Ireland now. His mind has 
reverted to its original sporting stage, and it was distinctly in 
his character as a sportsman that he called the attention 
of the Ilouse to the case of Walter Hargan. “Let us go 
out and kill something!” is the motto of sportsmen. Walter 


Hargan had killed two men, and naturally he became dis- 
tinguished in Mr. Lowther’s eyes. [ donot mean to imply that 
one of the kindliest of beings has any sympathy with man- 
slaughter, but there is no doubt that Mr. Lowther honestly 
tried to put himself in the position of Hargan, pursued by three 
ruffians ; and from the sportsman’s point of view ruffians are 
fair game It is a nice ethical point whether an honest man, 
armed with a revolver, has a right to decide the exact moment 
when he is justified in firing upon an enemy who has no 
character to speak of, and who will certainly batter him to a 
jelly if there is no adequate defence. Perhaps Hargan chose 
the wrong moment. Perhaps he ought to have waited till 
he was knocked down, and literally struggling for his life. 
But Mr. Matthews, as the representative of law, had nothing to 
do with this hypothesis. He stood on the great principle 
that in a civilised community people ought not to carry 
revolvers. It is better that they should be kicked to death by 
superior numbers than that. one of them should set a bad 
example to the community by taking the law into his own 
hands and converting it into cartridges. As the exponent of 
this doctrine, Mr. Matthews rose to a height of moral grandeur 
which represented the supremacy of Order over the primitive 
huntsman. 

With the glamour of the Home Secretary's personality 
strong upon me, I found myself in complete sympathy with 





the Franchise of the City Livery Companies, which was 
assailed by Mr. Rowlands. Why abolish a privilege which 
finds sucha champion as Lord Lymington? This nobleman 


has always appealed to my esthetic sense. I feel there isa 

bond between him and the Bauble. Itis a poetic 
to see him walk up the floor of the House with the 
grace of who sustains the arts while he is devoted to the 
purely utilitarian business of the country. Sir Robert Fowler 
was not heard in this debate ; but who could resist the sturdy 
majesty of his presence, or the intonation of his uncom- 
promising cheer? I feel that,as long as he is in the House, 
the symbols of Parliamentary authority are safe, and that 
Black Rod may interrupt the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at his sovereign will. It was a great sight when 
this august official cut Mr. Courtney’s speech in two, and 
summoned members to the House of Lords to hear the Royal 
assent to certain Bills. They donot like this sort of thing below 
the gangway, but it is a necessary reminder of the antiquity 
of our institutions. Iam by no means easy in my mind, however, 
about riff Augustus Harris. I suspect him to be a coming 
Cromwell. When he appeared in his robes to prescut a petition, 
I saw his eye light upon me with a hungry gaze. I know he 
iking that the Bauble would look uncommonly well at 
the head of a procession at Drury-Lane, and wondering whether 
he could, with orders for the pantomime, bribe the Speaker to 
this outrage. Alarmed by this contingency, I consulted 
torney-General. He is a pillar of the law; his judg- 
ment is most sound. “ Would it be legal,” I asked, “ for Sheriff 
Harris to carry me off to grace a Cockney holiday?” ‘“ My dear 
Bauble,” he replied, without the least hesitation, “this is a 
point on which there are grievous differences of opinion among 
lawyers of the greatest eminence. [ cannot commit myself 
either way, and I must warn you that nothing will induce me 
to abandon this nentral attitude.” Such is official caution 
according to the latest fashion ; but what security does it offer 
to our most ancicut Lulwarks? 
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This eminent civil be 


associated with the 


engineer, whose name 
transportation of the 
called * Cleopatra's Needle” from Alexandria to London, died 
Jan. 28, at the age of fifty-six. He was a native of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, one of a family long connected with 
Durham coal-mining, and nephew to the who 
assisted George Stephenson in constructing the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. Having served an apprenticeship in the 
engine-factory of Robert Stephenson, he was appointed manager 
of the Consett Company's Ironworks at Bishopswearmouth, but 
in 1864 came to London. He was engaged, as engineer 1 
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engineer 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN DIXON, C.E., 

Douglas, Isle of Man, to iron piers for the Rio'Tinto Company at 
Huelva in Spain, a bridge over the Nile at Cairo, drainage works 
at Rio Janeiro, piers at Para and at Mexican ports, railway 
projects in China, water-supply for Gibraltar, a railway in 
Portugal and the custom-house piers at Lisbon, bridges, docks, 
and harbour works in Ireland and Wales,and the rebuilding of 
Hammersmith Suspension Bridge. In the enterprise of bringing 
Cleopatra's Needle by sea to England, while Sir Erasmus Wilson 
liberally bestowed £10,000 to defray the estimated cost, Mr. 
Dixon, as contractor, had to bear a heavy loss, from disasters 
in the voyage and salvage expenses. He visited South Africa 
three years ago, and acted as consulting engineer for harbour 


improvements. Mr. Dixon's other attainments, scientific and 
artistic, were not inconsiderable. He received an honorary 
degree of M.A. from the University of Durham. His water- 


colour drawings, mostly of marine views, were frequently seen 
in London exhibitions. In London he held a good position, 
and was a Deputy Lieutenant of the City. He died at his 
residence at Croydon. 


THE LATE MR. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
This artist, whose death was recorded in our last, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1813, his father being an architect of 
repute in that city. Coming to London while a very young 
man, he exhibited so early as 1836 at the Royal Academy. His 
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THE LATE MR. ALEXANDER 


earlier works were principally derived from Scottish song and 


story. ‘“ The Gentle Shepherd,” exhibited in 1840; “ Sunday 
Morning,” in 1841; “The Covenanter’s Marriage,” in 1842; 
and “The Covenanter’s Burial,” in 1852, are all well known 
through engravings. “Lord and Lady Russell receiving the 
Sacrament in Prison,’ bought by Mr. Vernon, is now in our 
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National Gallery. ‘“Melancthon,” the first of a new style, 


painted in 1854, was followed by “Tyndall translating the 
Bible,” in 1855 All these pictures were engraved “The 
Arrest of John Brown, the Lollard.’ was exhibited in 
1856; “The Pressgang.” in 1858 John Bunyan in Bed- 
ford Jail,” in IS861; rhe Cottar's Saturday Night, 
in 1863; “Robin Adair in 1864; and “The Child Queen, 
in 1866 The Flight of Mary of Modena Charlotte 
Corday,” and “Flora Macdonald” were all painted in 1869, 
and were in that vear’s Royal Academy Exhibition. ‘The last 


bought by the Prince of Wales and presented 
by him to the Queen, is now at Balmoral Castle. * The Elope 
ment of Dorothy Vernon” was exhibited in 1871 rhe Waif 
painted in 1877, is now in the Sydney National Gallery, In 
1877 Mr. Johnston wife, who had, from the time of 
their marriage, been his adviser and wisest critic; and he 
hardly attempted more important works in later years, though 
it is only quite recently that he has given up exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy. Out of a family of nine children he leaves 
two daughters and three sons to mourn his loss. He was ever 
a true and genial friend, gentle and courteous in his manner 
toall. He died on Jan. 31, at Hampstead, of pneumonia 
five days’ illness 
The Portrait 
and Young. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The debate in the Reichstag on the Colonial estimates has 
given the German Chancellor 

the opportunity 
a very comprehensive state- 
ment on German policy in 
East Africa, and on the future 
of the newly acquired terri- 
tory in that region, which 
Germany is about to 
ganise and develop. General 
von Caprivi is of opinion 
that the Anglo-German Con- 
vention, apart altogether from 
Heligoland, is an advantag 
eous one to Germany, and 
that Vitu being absolutely 
worthless without the islands 
of Manda and Patta, it 
an excellent thing to get rid 

of it. As to Zanzibar, the GENE! 
Chancellor very properly re- 

minded his critics that, as it did not belong to Germany, 
could not very well be said to have given it to 
Britain. On the contrary, Germany could not have acquired 
the protectorate over Zanzibar without the assent of Great 
Britain, and, the General might have added, of another 
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she Great 


Power. But the most interesting portion of the Chancellor's 
speech was that in which, replying to his opponents, who 
twitted him with having made concessions to which his 


predecessor would never have consented, he quoted a few 
words, written by Prince Bismarck, to the effect that “ Eng- 
land is of more importance to us than Zanzibar and Vitu.” 
This, of course, silenced the opposition ; but two days later 
there appeared in the //amburger Nachrie an 
supposed to represent pretty accurately the views of Prince 
Bismarck, ticle on this The drift of the 
article in that the ex-Chancellor’s remark was 
intended only for his subordinates, and was meant simply 
to indicate the importance of maintaining cordial relations 
between the two countries—a very different thing, the article 
went on, to its being proclaimed before the world as the key- 
note of German colonial policy, and an encouragement to 
British encroachments in the Dark Continent. In short, Prince 
Bismarck’s above-quoted opinion should be taken. if the 
Hamburge vr Nachrichten is to be believed, in a Pickwickian 
sense Ihe probabilities are, however, that people in this 
country and all over the world will prefer to take these words 
rather in their literal sense, as spoken by the present Chancellor, 
than with the qualified meaning attached to them by the 
newspaper which, rightly or wrongly, is considered as being 
the ex-Chancellor’s mouthpiece. 
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The Marquis di Rudini has succeeded in forming a Cabinet, 
in which he takes the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, with Signor 
Nicotera Minister of the Interior, Signor Colombo 
Minister of Finance, Signor Pelloux as Minister of War, and 


as 


as 


Signor Branca as Minister of Public Works. His other 
most important colleagues are Signori Chimirri (Agricul- 
ture), Luzzatti (Treasury), and Ferraris (Justice). The 


Ministry is a somewhat heterogeneous one, comprising, as it 
does, members of the Right and of the Left, and it is.already said 
in political circles in Rome that it will be short-lived. It is 
exactly what may be expected, for, if the Ministers have been 
changed, the situation remains the same. ‘That economies must 
be made, as explained by the former Minister of Finance, 
Signor Grimaldi, everybody acknowledges, but, when it comes 
to the question as to what department of State is to have its 
budget reduced, opinions differ, or, rather, they are but too 
unanimous, for each Minister declares that reductions can 
possibly be made in the department over which he presides. 
The general impression seems to be that, after having made 
the necessary financial arrangements and abolished serutin di 
liste, the new Ministry will dissolve the Chamber, in which 
case the return to power of Signor Crispi would be a probable 
contingency. In the meantime no change will take place in 
the foreign policy of Italy, although it is not unlikely that 
the relations with France will be somewhat less strained, and 
that a commercial understanding may be arrived at with less 
difficulty. 


no 


The audience question in China, which was supposed to 
have been settled by the recent edict of the Emperor announc- 
ing that he would receive the foreign Ambassadors early in 
March, is to remain in abeyance, after all. Telegrams received 
from China now state that the Imperial decree has been nullified 
by the derogatory ceremonies which are prescribed. The mean- 
ing of this is that the Chinese officials insist on maintaining 
the immemorial usage of the Court of Pekin, requiring that 
foreign Ambassadors should comply with the degrading 
ceremonial of the “ kotow,” not only in the actual presence 
of the Emperor, but before a rag supposed to 
represent him. It is needless that European 


vellow 


to say no 


diplomatist could be induced to go through the three 
genuflections and nine prostrations which constitute the 
“kotow,” and that-the edict must remain a dead letter 


until the time when the Chinese sticklers for etiquette become 
more reasonable. As it is. only in two instances was the 
*“kotow ” dispensed with : first, in 1793, when Lord Macartney 
was received by the Emperor Kien-Lung, who was censured 
by the Board of Rites for having made this concession ; and, 
secondly, in 1873, when the foreign Ministers in Pekin had an 
audience from the Emperor Tung-che. 
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1, “ Whom have you here?” 3. “ Let them be admitted!” 5. “A petition from the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City of London, 


2. “The Sheriffs of London i. “Mr. Sheriff, what have you there ?” which we are directed to present to your Honourable House.” 


THE SHERIFFS OF LONDON PRESENTING A PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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DRAWN BY W. H. OVEREND, 


A huge black vat flashed from my shoulder. “ If there be truth in the proverb,” said I, **we need no surer hint of what is coming than the behaviour of that rat.’ 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A. MONTH. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
AUTHOR OF © THE GOLDEN Hope,” “THe DEATH SHIP,” "THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” ETC. 
CHAPTER VII going. He broke into many passionate exclamations of dis- was pure, and the stars shone in it with a frosty brilliance. 
a Mi tress and grief, and then was silent, with the air of one who ‘The atmosphere had wonderfully cleared; the froth glanced 
THE RAPT. abandons hope. keenly upon the hurling shadows of the seas, and I believed I 
How passed the rest of this the first day of my wild and ‘*'There are but two, and one of them a girl,’’ I heard him could follow the clamorous mountainous breast of the ocean to 
dangerous adventure, of Helga’s and my first day of suffer- say, lifting his eyes to the deck above as he spoke. the very throb of the horizon, over which the clouds were 
ing, peril, and romantic experience, I cannot clearly recall. The night was a dreadful time to look forward to. While pouring in loose masses, scattering scud-like as they soared, 
A few impressions only survive. i remember returning to the there was daylight, while one could see, one’s spirits seemed but all so plentiful that the heavens were thick with the flying 
deck-house and finding the captain stillsleeping. I remember to retain a little buoyancy; but, speaking for myself, I wings 
conversing with Helga, who looked me very earnestly in the dreaded the effects upon my mind of a second interminable But there was no sobering of the wind. It blew with its 


face when I entered, and who, by some indefinable influence of time of blackness, filled with the horrors of the groaning and old dreadful violence, and the half-smothered barque climbed 
voice and eye, coaxed me into speaking of my fit of horror on howling gale, of the dizzy motion of the tormented fabric, and plunged and rolled amid clouds of spray in a manner to 





deck. I remember that she left me to obtain some food, which, of the heart-subduing noises of waters pouring in thunder muake the eyes reel after a minute of watching her. Yet thi 
it seems, was kept in one of the cabins below, and that she and beating in volcanic shocks against and over the struggling mere sight of the stars served as a sup ot cordial to us We 
returned with a tin of preserved meat, a little glass jar of jam, vessel. strove at the pump, and then at lea lay down; and in thi 
a tin of biscuits, and a bottle of red wine like to what we had Well, there came round the hour of nine o’clock by my manner the hours passed till about four o'clock in the morning, 
before drunk—a very pleasant, well-flavoured claret ; that all watch. Long before, after returning from a spirit-breaking when there happened a sensible decrease in the wind At 
the while we ate, her father slept, which made her happy, as spell of toil at the pump, we had lighted the deck-house and dawn it was still blowing hard, but long before this, had we 
she said he needed rest, not having closed his eyes for three binnack lamps, had eaten our third meal that day to answel had sailors, we should have becn able to expose canvas, and 
nights and days, though it was wonderful to me that he should for tea or supper, and at Helga’s entreaty 1 had lain down _ start the barque upon her cours 
have fallen asleep in such a mood of excitement and of con- upon the deck-house locker to sleep for one hour or so if I I stood on top of the deck-house watching the dawn break 
sternation as [ had left him in; but as to his slumbering amid could, while she went to watch by her father and to keep an The bleak grey stole over the frothing sea and turned ashen 
that uproar of straining timbers and flying waters, it is enough eye upon the ship by an occasional visit to the deck. the curve of every running surge. ‘To windward the ocean- 
to say that he was a seaman. We had arranged that she should awaken me at nine, that line went twisting like a corkscrew upon the sky and seemed 

[ also recollect that throughout the remainder of the day we should then apply ourselves afresh to the pump, that she — to boil and wash along it as though it were the base of some 
we workcd the pump at every two hours or thereabouts; but should afterwards take my place upon the locker till eleven, I, smoking wall. There was nothing in sight I searched every 
the water was unmistakably gaining upon the barque, and to meanwhile, seeing to her father and to the barque, and that quarter with a passionate intensity, but there was nothing to 
keep her free would have needed the incessant plying of the we should thus proceed in these alternations throughout the be seen. But now the sea had greatly moderated, and, though 
pumps—both pumps at once—by gangs of fellows who could night. It was now nine o’clock I awoke, and was looking the decks still sobbed with wet, it was only at long interval 
relieve one another and rest between Helga told me that her at my watch when Helga entered from the deck. She came up that the foam flew forwards Ihe barque looked fearfully 
father had given orders for a windmill pump to be rigged, to me and took my hands, and cried wrecked, stranded, and sodden All her rigging was slack, 
Scandinavian fashion, but that there had been some delay, and ‘*Oh! Mr. Tregarthen, there are some stars in the sky | the decks were incumbered with the ends of ropes, the 
so the barque sailed without it. I said that no windmill pomp believe the gale is breaking.”’ weather side of the main-sail had blown loose and was flutter- 
would have stood up half an hour in such a gale of wind ; Only those who have undergone the like of such experiences ing in rags, though to leeward the canvy y furled 
was blowing; but all the same, | bitterly lamented that there as these I am endeavouring to relate can conceive of the I went on to the quarterdeck and sounded the well. 
was nothing of the sort aboard, for these windmill arrange- rapture, the new life her words raised in me. Practi had rendered me expert, and t cast, I did n 
ments keep the pumps going by the revolution of their sails, ‘*] praise God for your good news!”’ I cried, and made a doubt, gave me the true depth, and I felt all the blood in 1 
and such a thing must have proved inexpressibly valuabl step to the barometer to observe its indications rush to my heart when I beheld such an indication of increa 
when the weather should moderate, so as to allow us to rhe rise of the mercury was a quarter of an inch, and this had was t] ul) earing funeral knel} rung, or of a 
erect it happened since a little after seven. Yet, being something of verdict of death pi inced upon on 

The Captain slept far into the .fternoon, but I could not a student of the barometer in my little way, I could have I entered the deck-house with my mind resolved, and 
observe, when he awoke, that he was the better for his long heartily wished the rise much more gradual. It might betoken ited myself at the table over against where Helga lay 
spell of rest. I entered his cabin fresh from a look round on nothing more than a drier quality of gale, with nothing of th leeping upon the locker » consider a lit before arousing 
deck, and found him just awake, with his eyes fixed upon his old fierceness wanting. But then, to be sure, it might promise a her She showed ry thnost h I by the mornin 
daughter, who sat slumbering upon the locker, with her back shift, so that we stood a chance of being blown homewards. light her parted lips were pale, and she wore a restl 
against the cabin-wall and her pale face bowed upon her which would signify an opportunity of preservation that must expression even in her sleep. It might be that my eves being 
breast. He immediately attacked me with questions, delivered needs grow greater as we approached the English Channel fixed upon her face aroused her; she suddenly looked ut me, and 
in notes so high, penetrating, and feverish with hurry and I went with Helga on deck, and instantly saw the stars then sat up. Just then a gleam of misty sunshine swept the 
alarm that they awoke Helga. We had to tell him the shining to windward betwixt the edges of clouds which were little windows 
truth—I mean, that the water was gaining, but slowly, so flying across our mastheads with the velocity of smoke. The ‘**'The bad weather is gone! ”’ she cried 
that it must conquer us if the gale continued, yet we might heaven of vapour that had hung black and brooding over thé ‘** It is still too bad for us, though,” said I 
still hope to find a chance for our lives by keeping the pump ocean for two days was broken up; where the sky showed it ‘ Does the wind blow from the land?” she asked. 
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I waited until he had recovered from the torment 
he had caused himself, and then gently, but with a manner 
that let him know I was resolved, began to reason with him. 
He lay, apparently, listening apathetically ; but his nostrils, 
wide with breathing, the hurried motions of his breast 
were warrant the state of his mind While I 
addressed him Helga went out, and presently returned with 
the sounding-rod, dark with the wet fresh from the well He 
turned his 1 n it, but merely shook his head 
and lightly wrung his hands 
** Father, you see it for yourself!" she cried 
‘* Miss Nielsen,”’ said I, ** we are wasting precious minutes, 
Will your father tell you what depth of water his ship must 
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the ship would give us » chance whatever. Besides, our 
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abandon the vessel until her settling forced us over the side. 
And was the gentle, heroic Helga to perish without a struggle 
on my part, because her father clung with a sick man’s crazi- 
pess—which in health he might be quick to denounce—to this 
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than a pleasant air of wind, still out of the 
moke-like clouds of the morning 
the sky was now mottled by little heaps of 
that sailed slowly under a higher delicate 
cloud, widely broken, and showing much clear 
and suffering the sun to shine very steadily. There 
well rolling out of the north-east; but the brows 
ipart that there was no violence whatever in thi 

The wind crisped these swing- 
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foam. But it was fine-weather water, and the barometer had 
risen greatly, and I could now believe that there was nothing 
more in the rapidity of its indications than a promise of a 
pleasant day and of light winds. 

I could have done nothing without Helga. Her activity, 
her intelligence, her spirit, were amazing, not indeed only 
because sbe was a girl, but because she was a girl who 
had undergone a day and two frightful nights of peril 
and distress, who had slept but little, whose labours at 
the pump might have exhausted a seasoned sailor. She 
seemed to know exactly what to do, was wise in every 
suggestion, and I could never glance at her face without find- 
ing the sweetness of it rendered noble by the heroism of the 
heart that showed in her firm mouth, her composed counten- 
ance, and steadfast determined gaze. 

At times we would break off to sound the well, and never 
without finding a fresh nimbleness coming into our hands and 
feet, a wilder desire of hurry penetrating our spirits from the 
assurance of the rod. Steadily, inch by inch, the water was 
gairing, and already at this hour of one o’clock it was almost 
easy to guess the depth of it by the sluggishness of the vessel's 
rolling, by the drowning character of her languid recovery from 
the slant of the swell. I felt tolerably confident, however, 
that she would keep afloat for some hours yet, and God knows 
we could not have too much time granted to us, for there was 
much to be done ; the raft to be launched and provisioned, and 
the hardest part was yet to come, I mean the bringing of the 
sick captain from his cabin and hoisting him over the side. 

At one o’clock we broke off again to 1efresh ourselves with 
food and drink, and Helga saw to her father. For my part I 
would not enter his berth. I dreaded his expostulations and 
reproaches, and, indeed, I may say that I shrank from even 
the sight of him, so gri were his white face and dying 
manner—so depressing to me, who could not look at the raft 
and then turn my eyes upon the ocean without guessing 
that I was as fully a dying man as he, and that, when the 
sun set this night, it might go down for ever upon us 

There was but one way of getting the raft over, and that 
was by the winch and a tackle at the mainyard-arm. Helga 
said she would take the tackle aloft, but I ran my eye over 
her boy-clad figure with a smile, and said ‘‘ No.’’ She was, 
indeed, a better sailor than I, but it would be strange, indeed, 
if I was unable to secure a block to a yardarm. We braced 
in the mainyard until the arm of it was fair over the gang- 
way, and I then took the tackle aloft and attached the block 
by the tail of it. 

" IT lay over the yard for a minute or two while I looked 
round; but the sea brimmed unbroken towards the sky, and I 
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yous 
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descended, again und again shuddering without control over 
myself, as I gazed at the little fabric of the raft and contrasted 
it with the size of the ship that was slowly foundering, and 
then with the great sea upon whose surface it would presently 
be afloat —the only object, pe rhaps, under the eye of heaven 

nd | } 


1fess 


wWwues. 
now was to get the raft over the side. I 
to fatigue and perhaps perplex you with techni- 
s exactly to explain our management of it. Enough if I 
say that, by hooking on the lower block of the tackle to ropes 
which formed slings for the raft, and by taking the hauling 
part to the winch, we very easily swayed the structure clear of 
the bulwark-rail —for you must know that the winch, with its 
arrangements of handles, cogs, and pawls, is a piece of ship- 
board mechanism with which a couple of persons may do as 
much asa dozen might be able to achieve using their arms 
only 
When the raft was high enough Helga stood by the winch 
ready to slacken away on my giving the word of command; 
while | went to a line which held the fabric the deck. 
This line I eased off until the raft had swung fairly over the 
water, and then called to Helga to slacken away, and the raft 
ind in a minute or two was water-borne, riding upon the 
ilongside , and buoyed by the casks eve li highe r above 
surface than I had dared hope . 
‘* Now, Miss Nielsen! ”’ cried I. 
‘Qh! pray call me Helga,” she broke in; 


short ! 


over 


sank, 


‘it is my name 
it is I seem to answer to it more readily, and in this 
time, this dreadful time, I could wish to have it, and none 
other !”’ 

‘*Then, Helga,’’ said I, even in such a moment as this feel- 
ing my heart warm to the brave, good, gentle little creatur 
as I pronounced the word, ‘‘ we must provision the raft with- 
out delay. Our essential needs will be fresh water and biscuit. 
What more have vou in your provision-room below ¢ ”’ 

*Come with me suid she, and we ran into the deck- 
house and descended the hatch, leaving the raft securely floating 
alongside, not only in the grip of the yardarm tackle, which 
the swaying of vessel had fully overhauled, but in the 
hold of the line with which we had slacked the structure over 
the rail 

It was still dark enough below ; 
door of the berth, in which, as I have told you, the cabin 
provisions were stowed, we found the sunshine upon the 

ittle or porthole, and the apartment lay clear in the light 

ibout twenty minutes, and after some three or four journeys, 
we hadconveyed on deck as much provisions as might serve to 
keep three pei for about a month: cans of meat, 
hams, several tins of biscuit, chee and other matters, 
I need not catalogue. But we had started the 
scuttle-butts that they might be emptied to serve 
the raft, and now we had to find 
drinking-water, and to fill it too from the stock in the hold 
I should have been at a loss but for Helga, who knew 
ere the barque’s fresh water was stowed. Again we entered 
cabin or provision-room, and returned with some jars 
whose contents we emptied vinegar, I believe it was, but the 
hurry my mind was then in rendered it weak in its reception 
of small impressions ; these we filled with fresh water from a 
tank conveniently stowed in the main hatchway, and as | 
filled them Helga carried them on deck. 

While we were below at this work I bade her listen. 

“Yes, [hearit!’’ she cried: **it is the water in the hold.”’ 

With every sickly lean of the barque you could hear the 
water inside of her seething among the cargo as it cascaded 
now to port and now to starboard. 

‘* Helga, she cannot live long,’”’ said I. ‘‘I believe, but 
for the hissing of the water, we should hear it bubbling inte 
her.’’ 


the 


but when we opened thi 


ons some 
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fresh water in the 
as floats for 
a cask or recepta le for 


I handed her up the last of the jars, and grasped th 
coaming of the hatch to clamber on to the deck, for the cargo 
came high As I did something seemed to touch and 
claw me upon the back, and a Ifuge black rat of the size of a 
kitten flashed from my shoulder on to the deck and vanished 
in a breath. Helga screamed, and indeed, for the moment, 
my own nerves were not a little shaken, for I distinctly felt 
the wire-like whisker of the horrible creature brush my cheek 
as it sprang from my shoulder. 

‘*Tf there be truth in the proverb,” said I, ‘‘we need no 
surer hint of what is coming than the behaviour of that rat ’ 

The girl shuddered, and gazed, with eyes bright with alarm, 
into the hold, recoiling as she did so I believe the prospect 
of drifting about on a raft was less terrible to her than the idea 
of a second rat leaping upon one or the other of us. 


this 


The hard winter has told heavily on M. de Lesseps. His 
strength, it is said, declines so rapidly that a doctor never 
leaves his side, and administers caffeine and other stimulants 
whenever he thinks them needed. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate and to inquire into the effect of coal- 
dust in originating or extending explosions in coal-mines. 
The Royal Commissioners are: Mr. J. Chamberlsin, M.P. 
(Chairman), Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Lewis, Professor 
Dixon, Mr. Emerson Bainbridge, and Mr. Fenwick, M.P. 

The Czarevitch was present on Feb. 6 at a garden party 
and a ball given at Government House, Madras, in his honour 
by Lord Wenlock, the Governor. His Imperial Highness spent 
a day at Guindy shooting, and then proceeded to Tanjore. 
Admiral Besnard, Commander of the French Naval Division 
on the China Station, has received orders to place the gun-boat 
Vipére at the disposal of the Czarevitch. The Russian heir- 
apparent will embark on board the Vipére at Hong Kong or 
Macao for Canton, on which trip he will be accompanied by 
Admiral Besnard. he gun-boat will subsequently remain at 
the orders of the Czarevitch during his stay in the Far East. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


One of the most extraordinary as well as most interesting 
facts which recent research has disclosed is the power possessed 
by the white blood-globules of living animals to attack and 
devour the disease-germs which have gained entrance to the 
living tissues. In the blood we find two sets of corpuscles— 
red and white. The latter are living cells, composed of 
protoplasm, and living a life of semi-independent kind. They 
are able to wriggle their way through the walls of blood- 
vessels, and to pass at will among the body's tissues. No 
donbt exists that these curious cells seize upon noxious sub- 
stances, and eat and digest them. They have been seen in the 
act of attacking bacteria and bacilli; and, wherever need 
exists in our frames for the presence of a sanitary corps, as it 
were, these white blood-cells (or phagocytes, as they are now 
named) crowd together, and attempt to relieve us from our 
enemies. Strange it is to think that in our bodies we possess 
semi-independent microscopic cells forming a watchful army 
of sanitary police. 


Metschnikoff, the great advocate of this phagocytic theory 
of destroying germs, has lately summed up his belief in the 
words that, on the property and power of its white cells to 
absorb and destroy microbes, “the animal body possesses a 
formidable means of resistance and defence against these 
infectious agents, In other words, if we succumb to disease, 
it is because our phagocytes have been defeated by the 
invading germs: whereas, when we recover from an attack, 
or escape an invasion, it is because our white blood-cells have 
gained the victory over the microbes. The practical aim of 
life would therefore seem to be that of strengthening the 
phagocytes. How this is to be effectually done or specially 
necomplished I do not profess to say. I dare say, however, 
I shall not be far off the mark if I allege that the mainten- 
ance of a high state of general health is the best means for 
avoiding disease-attack. If so much be admitted, then we 
may say that the general health acts as a favourable con- 
dition, because in its turn it preserves our phagocytes in good 





fighting trim. 


What is this I read in a contemporary regarding the differ- 
ence between literary and scientific men as regards smoking 
habits! The statement has been made that the former smoke 
outrageously, and the latter most moderately or not at all. 
his, I fancy, is reversing the order of things. I know Vv 
scientists who do not favour the fragrant weed, and I know of 
who do not smoke at all. This is 





several “ literary gents” 
only a personal experience, it is true; but then my knowledge 
of habits in this respect may be susceptible of corroboration. 
Possibly one might be nearer the truth to say that both 
literary and scientific men smoke in equal proportions and are 
equally ardent devotees of nicotine. he pursuits of both 
favour the habit, which is “associated with reflection and 
thought,” as a writer aptly puts it. To say that literary men 
are heavier smokers than scientific men is really to state a 





difference which scarcely exists—gqud the subjects, I mean— 
for most scientists of any repute at all are literary men, and 
fall to be included in the great army of penmen whose mission 
it is to diffuse sweetness and light everywhere. 


The latest medical sensation—we live in times when 
sensations” are the order of the day—is the announcement 
of a cure for cancer. This bit of news, published in the daily 
journals, comes to us from a Vienna physician, I believe. who 
says that, in a substance called methyl violet. he has discovered 
a remedy against the noxious ailment. This substance is 
injected into the tumour, and causes its shrinkage and dis- 
appearance, according to the account given of the remedy and 
its action. It is added that +the Austrian doctor has not 
waited to conceal his remedy, as did Dr. Koch, but has boldly 
given it forth to be tested of his fellow medicine-men. This 
is right and generous. and ethically correct; but I may be 
allowed to point out that the question is scarcely so plain as 
it might seem to ordinary observers. We do not yet know 
what cancer is, although we suspect that it consists largely of 
a modification of the ordinary cells, &c., of the body ; nor do 
we know what is the predisposing cause of the modification 
which results in the cancer-formation. At least, however, the 
remedy may be tried and reported upon—this much ordinary 
humanity will demand ; more especially as cancer is a disorder 
which has been proved of late years to be alarmingly on the 


increase. 


The Reports of the Hatch Experiment Station attached to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College reach me with regu- 
larity, and are always interesting reading. Bulletin No. 11 
contains reports on the strength of rennet, on hay caps, on 
Flandres oats, on prevention of potato rot, and on fungicides 
and insecticides as regards their action on fruits. The activity 
illustrated by our American cousins in applying scientific 
modes of investigation to the domain of the farmer is highly 
commendable and beyond all praise. The publication of the 
results arrived at in the course of the researches must prove an 
equal boon to American agriculturists. Thus, as regards the 
rennet report, we are told that “individuality is the strongest 
factor in determining the strength of the rennet.” Fasting up 
to eighteen hours increases the strength of this secretion, but 
the variations are so numerous that this result is not to be 
taken as absolute. Breed has not been shown to influenge the 
strength of the rennet, but averages show a considerable 
variation, giving the following order as*tegards power : Jersey, 
Holstein, Hereford, and Shorthorn. Finally, the rennet of the 
calf under the week old is apparently stronger than that of an 





animal six weeks or more old. 


The reports teach us, further, that when lime is used asa 
preventive of potato rot, it does not appear to act in a very 
adequate or forcible fashion. We are promised further trials, 
however, with an increased quantity of lime. In the division 
of horticulture. the information afforded concerning the effect 
of fungicides and insect-killing substances will be received 
with interest by gardeners at large. The battle of the fruit- 
grower and hop-grower against insect and other pests is always 
being waged. It would seem as though we were within 
measurable distance of meeting the enemies of our fruit-trees 
on their own ground at last. 


London fogs have of late been over-prevalent, as everybody 
knows. and botanists have been interrogated concerning their 
effects on plant-life. It seems that the tropical plants in the 
gardens of the Botanic Society felt the evil consequences of 
the smoke-laden air in greatest degree. Forest plants and 
those growing in the shade were less obviously affected. The 
great “water-lily (Victoria regia) was an especial sufferer, 
probably through its leaves being literally choked with the 
grimy particles of the smoke-cloud. 
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Communications for thia department ah i be addressed to the Cheas Editor. 
W 8S DANIELS (Southampton We could scarcely venture to publisl r problem 
n the ordinary fashion. It would be more suit for a Christmas « sity 
RS SMITH (St. Leonards-on-Sea White continues 2. Kt to Q 7th (ch), K B 2nd 
3. Q to K Kt 6th, mate, 

R KELLY Please look at 1. R to B sq (ch), followed by Q to R 7th, &¢ The other 
with fewer pieces is very good, and shall appear shortly, 

P HE WILLtamMs (Hampstea The amended version of your first contribution can 
e solved by ¢ I el 

R Y (Darwen lalways he pleased to receive 3 r solutions The stud 
of problems is undoubte seful to your play 

C E MOoLTENIUS (New York We have forwarded your letter to its proper 
destination. 

J P (Wolsinghar We are pleased you like the problem. Yi solution is quit 
right 

F J W.—Your appreciation of Mr Frankenstein's problem is well deserved. We 
ire sorry we are unable to refer easily to the position you mention, 

H E Kipson.—Much ged, 

CORRKCT SOLUTIONS OF ProntirMs N 130 rece from P B Bennic 

Ihourne ‘ 8. 2438 and 2439 fror neg f No ‘1 

from J ke Le =), ¢ " Vienna), D Met 
Galwa 1G Gratr ’ Alpha,J D1 k 
Leeds M RGB Sandbach nick H (Chet 

CORRECT F PROBLEM ed fron pha, ¢ 
Dr F St I ne, J ¢ elat H (Clifton), Chown, Martin } 
J FM eut-Color ghton J Hall, J DT ket 
Leeds ne, W H Hayton, O ut ! Hawkins, D ie | 
Hameye Me Galway Dr Waltz (Heid € WR BCP th), RH 
B ks A New G Joie E Louder ( J Dixon, D Ma sor 
W Da Ww 1, Fr I i Dubhl R Clark, M 
Burk $Geor WHR I l Mrs Wilson (P 
HSB Cat t Bones, ¢ re W KR Raille 
Her Ke ee n (Laut ton H B Hurt i 2 
Des M ¢ ! Sw lor W T Hurley, EE H,A H BJ ‘ 
Sh Dav h),C H Jone © T Blanshard, Swynoh (Liver 
Pp I tt, R Vales, TR ts, B D Knox, and Shadforth 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2441.—By J. RAYNER. 
WHIT! BLACK, 

1. R to Qsq Any move, 

2. Mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2445, 
By W. BARRETT. 
LACK, 
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WHITE, 


White to play, ano mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
A smart game between Mr. TINSLEY and Mr, C. 
(Remove White's Q Kt.) 
WHITE (Mr, T.) BLACK (Mr, C,) WHITE (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. C,) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th ll. Castles 
2. P to K B 4th Q to R 5th (ch) | 12. P to Q 5th Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 
3. P to Kt 3rd Q to K 2nd 13. B to K 3rd Q takes Kt P 

4. P takes P Q takes P 14. B to Q 4th Q to Kt 5th 

5. KttoK B3rd = Q takes P (ch) 15. P to B 3rd Q to R 4th 
Instead of frittering away his time in 16. Q to Q 3rd R to K sq 
this fashion, Black should have brought , 17. R to Kt sq P toQ Kt 4th 
out his pieces, when the odds w ad 18, B takes P B takes B 








have t the 19, R takes B Q to R 3rd 
placed to 20, R takes B 
play more 
A pre combination, which, aided 

6. B to K 2nd ndifferent pla Nes 

7. Castles It V the R ca 
As na ntof K takes Kt ‘ 
&. P to Q 4th Black Q st 

9. Rto K sq B to Q 2nd 20, P to Q B 3rd 
10, B to Q B 4th Q to Q B 3rd 21. B takes Kt Kt to Q 2nd 
11. Q to K 2nd 22. K to Kt 8th Q takes Q 
White's rapid development already 23. K R take 8 R (ch) Kt to B sq 
gives him the better game 24. R takes Kt. Mate, 


late Mr. LOWENTHAL and DELTA, 
s Chess Club in 1854 


Another unpublished game between t 
played at the St. Geors 





(King's Bishop's Gambit.) 





WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK (Delta).| Ware (Mr. I.) BLACK (Delta). 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th heen played, driving off the hostile B 
2 PtoK B4th P takes P ind reinforcing the defence witha fresh 
3. B to B 4th P to Q 4th — 
1. B takes P Q to R 5th (ch) | 1. P takes P 
5. K to B sq P to K Kt 4th 16, R takes R } takes R 
6. Kt to K B 3rd Q to R 4th 17. B to Q 2nd Kt to Q 2nd 
7. Kt to Q B 3rd P to Q B 3rd 18, R to K sq 
8. B to Kt 3rd B to Kt 2nd Waste of t the q rthis R can 
9. P to K R 4th P to K R 3rd Ket to K R's sq the better for Whit 
10. K to Kt sq Q to Kt 3rd 18, Castles 
ll. P to Q 3rd B to Kt 5th 19. Q to Kt 4th K to Kt sq 
12.Q to K Bsq 3 takes Kt 20. P to R 4th Kt to K 4th 
13. Q takes B BtoQ 5th(ch) | 21.Q to K 2nd B to Kt 2nd 
14. K to B sq Kt to K 2nd 22. K to B 2nd R to R sq 
15. P takes P 23. P to Q 4th P to B 6th 
nly exposes hi White resigns. Delta has played ad 
s Black time mirably throughout this pretty littl 





m Ktto K 





un 


The advent of a new blindfold player is a fact deserving of notice, 
cially when he is still young and with a reputation that, although 


es} 
rising, has yet to be fully known rhe successful début of Mr. Loman at 
the City Club on Jan. 31, when out of six games he won three, drew two, 


and lost one, promises that we shall not be disconsolate when Mr. Black- 








burne’s unrivalled powers are no longer equal to such arduous tasks, 

The late Mr. Bradlaugh was a fairly strong chessplayer, and at one time 
frequented Simpson's Divan. Of late years, of course, his public labours 
turned his attention to other matters ; but in the House of Commons a game 
was always a favourite relaxation. He was also a fine dranghtplayer, and 
competent judges have expressed an opinion that he was good enough, with 
proper practice, to have been the English champion. 

We have received the first number of a new German chess periodical 
entitled Deutsches Wochenschach. It is under the joint « litorship of Herren 
gardeleben, A. Heyde, and B, Hiilsen: and among those assisting tn its pro 
duction appear the names of O. C, Muller, of London, and J. H. Bauer, of 
Vienna—an array of talent it would be difficult to match. A capital portrait 
of Bardeleben accompanies this issue, and the contents are varied and 
interesting. We wish the new venture all success, 

The Hampden Chess Society defeated a team from the Union Bank or 
Jan. 26 by five games to two. Mr. Wainwright | play twelve simul 
taneous games against the members of the society, on Monday evening 


Feb. 9. 














There seems to be considerable donbt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the celebration of the tercentenary of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Some of the authorities are in favonr of the present 
year, others insist on 1893, and perhaps a still more influential 
party upon 1894. 
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SOME AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS 


BY L. F. AUSTIN 





I see Mr. Rudyard Kipling is delivering his sonl of much bile 
against the American nation, their habits, their manners, their 
accent, their theories of literary property. Mr Kipling has a 
personal grievance. He was not well treated by an American 
firm of publishers. Of the merits of the dispute I have nothing 
tosay. Mr. Kipling may be quite right, or, according to the 
custom of literary artists, he may have allowed his spleen to 
be exaggerated by his zeal for amusing “copy.” I know when 
the blood burns how prodigal the pen is of contumely and 
caricature. With a sense of humour and a personal grudge a 
practised writer can always extract copious material for 
ridicule out of American character and American institutions. 
I met a young man from Chicago at Lucerne. After dinner he 
discoursed with some of his countrymen, in a high-pitched 
voice, on the superiority of everything American to everything 
European, ‘“ We have the biggest country,” he said, “and the 
most money—yes, and the best climate.” Iaving some recol- 
lections of Chicago in the middle of winter, of the gentle 
breezes which blow from Lake Michigan and cause you to 
take refuge in doorways to make sure that your head is 
not in two sections, I smiled at the young man’s enthusiasm. 
Had I been possessed by a burning sense of injury against 
some Chicago publisher, I should have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of stating in print that everybody in that city is loud, 
ignorant, and aggressive, and totally devoid of that polished 
consideration for others, that unobtrusiveness of speech, that 
practised discrimination which distinguish every Englishman 
when he is abroad. But, having lived a good deal in America, 
and having no scorching wrath to uncork, I cannot share the 
intensity with which Mr. Kipling stigmatises the ways of the 
whole people as vulgar, mean, and rapacious. Let us look at 
one or two units in American life. ‘fake the hotel clerk, on 
whom Mr. Kipling lavishes such passionate sarcasm, as if he, 
and he alone, had just discovered the intolerable despotism of 
that official. Does he know that the hotel clerk is one of the 
oldest targets of American humou: Does he know that bur 
ding humourists get into training by shooting small pellets ut 
that personage, who is equally impervious to ridicule and 
entreaty, and that the mature satirist regards a joke about 
the hotel clerk as the stalest of “chestnuts”? ‘The only 
new things it is possible to say about him are that lhe 
is often obliging, that he is generally intelligent, and 
that the stranger will learn a great deal more about 
the life which surges through American hotels by interviewing 
the much-abused clerks than by taking umbrage at some 
piece of incivility and magnifying it into an international 
offence. 

Or consider the coloured gentleman who is supposed to 
provide for your little wants in many American hostelries 
In some places—Chicago, for instance—he is distinctly crude 
I remember one young man who remained deaf to all entreaties 
ubout supper because he was absorbed in the contemplation of 
his own beauties in a hand-mirror. It was Sunday, and he 
had shone upon us in a white waistcoat and large white 
mittens. The contrast of black and white was startling, 
especially when a mitten suddenly crossed your vision within 
an inch of your nose, and you discovered that a waiter was 
blandly reaching for something on the other side of yon. I 
have a vivid remembrance, too, of the coloured gentleman 
at Pittsburg to whom I preferred a modest request for 
a bath. I rang my bell, and presently I heard the clink- 
clink of the ice in the water-can coming up from the 
lower regions. Whenever you ring the bell it is sup 
posed that you are parching for iced water. “I want a 
bath, please,” I said apologetically, when an ancient African 
appeared at my door. “ You want what?” he asked. I thought 
that age and long absence from Un Tom’s cabin and the 
joys of plantation life might have dimmed his faculties ; so I 
repeated the word “bath” in ahigh key. It was no use. Then 
I spelt it. “Oh!” said he, with an indescribable pity in his 
tone, “ you mean beth.” In my insular ignorance, I had pro 
nounced the word according to the barbarous fashion of 
Englishmen. But, having no undying animus to gratify, | 
did not jump to the conclusion that all coloured gentlemen in 
America are like these specimens. When I lived at the Vendéme 
Hotel in Boston, I daily sat abashed before the superior graces 
of the African waiters. They were tall, erect models of athletic 
vigour. They were dressed in a style of chastened elegance 
It was impossible to see any badge of servitude on those spot 
less shirt-fronts. I would not for worlds have addressed one 
of them as Sambo, or asked whether he had ever sung 





There someone in the house with Dinah, 
Playin’ on the ole banjo 

Or let us take the American accent. I know it in all 
its tones and semitones. One of the worst shocks I ever 
received was the first speech I heard from a beautiful young 
woman in Ohio. What eyes she had! But her voice was 
like the turning of rusty keys in unoiled locks. Every fibre 
of my being shudders when I think of it. This is the wild 
American accent, the fiery, untamed, buck-jumping mustang 
of articulation. Yes, but I have heard an accent in the streets 
of Glasgow which I thought could only have proceeded from 
some antique fossil of a remote geological period. ‘The 
megatherium, if it could be endowed with life and speech, 
would assail one’s ears, I fancy, with some equally appalling 
sound. But when the American accent is cultured, when it 
does not seem to be coming out of the top of the speaker's 
head, when it does not threaten to derange the larynx, when 
it is softened into an upward inflection, and accompanied by 
eyes like that Ohio girl’s—then I am thankful that I am not 
consumed by the spirit of gall which animates Mr. Kipling. 

SKETCHES IN BURMAH. 

Our accounts of the new regiments of Indian troops raised for 
service in Burmah, to take the place of the Madras regiments. 
have sufficiently explained their organisation : they are com- 
posed partly of Sikhs and men of the hill-tribes of the North- 
west Frontier of India. In the Illustration now presented, a 
few of these soldiers appear to be amusing themselves with 
instrumental music after the duties of the day. Another 
scene in Burmah, not incidental, however. to military sé rvice, 
is that of elephants moving timber in the Chindwin Forest 
The Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation employ about on 
hundred elephants yearly for this work. Teak logs, which 
have been felled on the banks of the river, are taken away 
in the dry-weather season by five or six elephants going 
along each side of the stream. A notch is made at the 
end of the log for fastening a chain, with which the 
log is dragged by an elephant, over rocks and hollows, to 
be floated down when the stream is swollen during the rains 
During the operation of moving the log, a spectator would be 
amazed at the cleverness displayed by the elephant, sometimes 
untying his own chain, which is fastened to the log, then 
heaving the log up over rocks with his tusk and trunk, finally 
rolling it down, and giving an impetus in the downward 
motion by giving it a push with his trunk or foreleg 
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ELEPHANTS REMOVING TIMBER IN THE CHINDWIN FOREST, BURMAH. 
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THE NEW REGIMENTS FOR SERVICE IN BURMAH: A MUSIC PARTY. 
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and its political ace 
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subordinate to the political history, inelnding 
jusiness of the War Department 
Ministers. Of this portion 
and our remarks here will be confined to this 
lhe personal biography of Abraham Lincoln, before 
he assumed the leadership of the National Party called 
“ Republican "and became its candidate for the Presidency, has 
It occupies the greater part of the 


administrative 
Lincoln ar 


a single page ; 


subject 


ven often already narrated 
first volume, deducting seven or eight chapters of political 
history, but, in the second and subsequent volumes, is merged 
in the main current of national affairs. 

In saying, at the outset of this review, that conscientious 
nts of this who are old enough to 
they thought and how they felt about the American 

in 1861 and 1862, its first years, should be 

candidly to revise their earliest impressions with 
equity or its necessity, we must confess that 
its causes were then imperfectly understood, at least in 
our own country But, speaking on behalf of the main 
body of Liberal public opinion in England, of the feeling in 
thoughtful minds among the middle classes of society, 
exempt from prejudice against a Republic, from jealousy of 
American and from aristocratic sympathy with 
landed proprietors owning slaves or negro bondsmen, we could 
then, and do now, affirm that no unworthy motives prompted 
the general disfavour with which the war at its commence- 
ment was viewed on this side of the Atlantic. Detestation of 
slavery was quite as strong a sentiment among our own people 
as in New England; we had received Lloyd Garrison, Frederick 
Douglass, the authoress of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and other 
representatives of the Abolitionist cause, with greater enthu- 
siasm than was ever manifested in Boston. It is certain that 
if the total abolition of American slavery could have been pro- 
claimed as the intention of the Federal Government, when it 
began the military struggle with the Southern States, it would 
have instantly commanded the hearty good wishes of the great 
majority of Englishmen. There was no envious or malicions 
desire to see the Union broken asunder ; if any persons here 
would have rejoiced in such an event, they were the most 
passionate haters of slavery, earnestly sympathising with 
Abolitionists like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who 
were declaring, at that very time, their wish for political 
separation from the slave - holding States. The feeling 
of moral and religious abhorrence of that pernicious 
system had never risen here to a higher pitch ; and it 
was combined with a sincere regard for the welfare and 
honour of that portion of America, notably Massachusetts and 
other New England States, whose literature, especially the 
writings of Channing, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Theodore Parker, had entered deeply into the British popular 
mind. What many of us failed to understand, previously to 
President Lincoln's decisive Proclamation of Sept. 22, 1862, 
was the policy of the “ Republican” party, and the strictly 
political justification of the Federal Government in applying 
military coercion to the revolted States. The disapprobation 
here entertained for that course of action, to some extent 
naturally aggravated by the immense misery occasioned to our 
working-classes in Lancashire when deprived of the cotton 
supply, was resented in the Northern States more bitterly 
than it deserved. We could, however, in the most friendly 
spirit towards all Americans, readily explain the impossibility, 
at that period, of British spectators of their Civil War 
obtaining an adequate comprehension of its political merits. 
As we cherish, beyond all other international relations. 
those of mutual esteem and kindness between England and 
the United States—as we would fain have these relations 
not only preserved in perpetuity, but enhanced to an intimate 
and affectionate national sympathy—let us be permitted to use 
the History of President Lincoln's Administration for this 
good purpose. Our space does not admit of a connected review 
of so large and complex a narrative, which we can nevertheless 
recommend for entire perusal, as one fraught with interest 
and instruction exceeding any other history of the times. 
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The main question, from this point of view, turns upon the 
character and objecte, from 1856 to 1861, of the “ Republican ” 
party in America. Those were years, we beg our American 
friends to observe, in which the British public could not pay 
much attention to American domestic politics, for we had to 
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bordering on Kentucky, was much 
opinion; and Mr. Lincoln, a popular honest 
who had poor rustic youth, 
ourer,a small farmer, a land-surveyor, and had risen 
n industry and intelligence, having sat both in the 
lature and in Congress, became the Republican 
Senator Douglas. But of Mr. Lincoln, and 
the Republican “ platform” or exposition of principles, 
excellent as they were, nobody in England had heard much 
till May 1860, when he was nominated by the great Chicago 
on for the Presidency of the United States. 
Republican Mr. Lincoln with it, as they 
nown to us during the next twelvemonth and, a year 
erwards, in their political attitude thonghout the 
campaigns of the Civil War, disavowed all intention to 
abolish slavery in the Southern States. They were strictly 
loval to the Constitution of the Federal Union. Abolitionists 
might be the noblest of men, heroes, saints, and martyrs, but 
could not be loyal to the Constitution, which manifestly pre- 
cluded Congress from legislating on slavery in any State, and 
which prescribed the surrender of fugitive slaves. The only 
question for sincere Constitutional Unionists, like Mr. Lincoln 
and his friends, was that of the power to forbid the extension 
of slavery to the western Territories After the breaking, in 
1854, of the Missouri Compromise line of geographical demarca- 
tion, politicians who sought by legal and constitutional action 
to stop the spread of an odious social system began to demand 
that all new Territories acquired by the Union, however far 
south or west, should be “Free Soil.” The Southern States 
party, on the contrary, insisted on denying the right of Con- 
gress to forbid slavery in any Territory. This was the main 
issue ; for the Republicans did not refuse to give effect to the 
Fugitive Slave Law, to nullify the “ Personal Liberty Acts” 
passed in several Northern States, and to provide for the 
adjudication of cases and de livery of escaped slaves to their 
owners according to law. Such was the policy of President 
Lincoln's Administration when the Secession of the Slave States 
brought on the Civil War, in April 1861, and for more than a 
twelvemonth afterwards, until July 1862, Lincoln seems to 
have had no idea of going further in the anti-slavery direc- 
tion. We feel satisfied that his conduct in this respect was 
just and patriotic; that it was dictated by fidelity to his 
obligations as an official ruler and responsible statesman. But 
this is a sufficient explanation of the coldness towards the 
Northern cause in the Civil War that was felt in England 
among many who detested slavery, who did not wish ill to 
the Union, and who did not admire the South. 

It might, however, yet be remarked—if any superior New 
Englanders, or any rigidly righteous censors of their own 
country here in Old England, still complained of the public 
sentiment that prevailed so long ago—that many people con- 
tinued to expect the achievement of Southern independence 
after President Lincoln's Emancipation manifesto in September 
1862. So they did, and would have been glad to see the war 
ended on those terms. But we beg leave to assure our American 
friends that this feeling arose from no hostility to their mag- 
nificent Union. The disinterested ators of a conflict 
naturally come to entertain asort of predilection for the side 
which appears to fight with the greater skill. Now General 
Grant and General Sherman, two of the greatest military 
commanders in modern history —not inferior, with the 
less perfect means at their disposal, to any Prussian 
leaders in the field—did not perform their most notable 
exploits till late in 1863, the third year of the war ; Vicksburg, 
on the Mississippi, was captured in July; the fighting march 
through Tennessee to Georgia occupied several months; and 
it was in the spring campaign of 1864 that Grant's ability to 
deal with Lee’s army in Virginia was first recognised. Every 
impartial critic of military operations had been previously con- 
vinced of the high merits of General Robert Lee as a strategist, 
and those of Generals Johnston, Longstreet, “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson, and others, as divisional commanders; while the 
blunders on the Northern side, under McDowell, McClellan, 
Pope, and Burnside, were notorious to all observers. It cannot 
besaid that President Lincoln's War Department, from April 1861 
to Midsummer 1863, when Hooker and Meade were in command, 
was ably served in the campaigns of Virginia and Pennsylvania ; 
nor was it administered with sufficient decision, while it had 
tolerated, much too long, the dilatory feebleness of McClellan, 
accompanied with disobedience and insubordination. 
These unfavourable examples had a prejudicial effect on 
European public opinion. It was believed that the soldiers 
of the Southern Confederacy surpassed their antagonists in 
warlike talents, and were equally honourable men, patriots of 
their native States, however mistaken in their political views. 
When at length, just after the bare repulse, on Antietam Creek, 
ofan attempted invasion of Maryland and advance on Washing- 
ton, President Lincoln announced his purpose to liberate all the 
negroes in the revolted States at the beginning of thenext year, it 
seemed less an act of humanity than one of desperation. We 
do not so think of it now ; and, though Lincoln himself repre- 
sented it merely as an act of military necessity or expediency, 
we are grateful to Divine Providence for having brought 
about the total extinction of slavery even by the deplorable 
prolongation of a terrible war. If the North had conquered 
the South in one or two campaigns, slavery would be existing 
in the Cotton States to this day. Its abolition cost over six 
hundred thousand soldiers’ lives, and 4750 millions of dollars, 
reckoning the Federal and the Confederate losses and expenses 
together. God knows if that was too large a price to pay ! 

Abraham Lincoln, the man who saved the Union, and who 
incidentally put an end to slavery, was killed by a frantic 
assassin when he had done his task. There is no life of a 
statesman more worthy to be read. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Let us not talk of “ Free” Libraries. “ Public” is the word. 
not “Free.” We have no more right to talk of Free Libraries, 
mean Public Libraries, than we have to talk of fre 
The term, moreover, is undignified 
and unpleasant. It is undignified, because it puts, or seems 
to put, the people’s library, as an institution, on a level 
with the general tub in the common washhonse. It is un- 
pleasant, because it suggests, more or less inevitably, some 
notion of charity. Now, whatever the Public Library may 
be, it certainly is mof—in the common acceptation of the 
expression—a charitable institution. It is, on the contrary, a 
convenience which the citizens provide for themselves, with 
their own money; and, what is more, no public library is 
possible for any district in the Kingdom until the inhabitants 
of that have decided for themselves that they will 
have one, and will tax themselves for that purpose. Is it 
necessary to add that the rate is one penny ? 

Let us talk of Public Libraries, then, not of Free Libraries. 

Next, let us ask, How does it stand with the Public Library 
at the beginning of the year 1891? Comparatively well. 

In 1879 the number of Public Libraries was only eighty- 
seven. At that date forty years had elapsed since the passing 
of the Museum Act (1839), so that the average was only two 
districts per annum. After an interval of thirty-six years 
from the passing of the Ewart Act of 1850, only 133 districts 
had enrolled themselves. At the end of last year, however, 
the total number stood at just over two hundred, “* making an 
addition of no fewer than seventy in four years.” Compara- 
tively speaking, that is excellent. But now let us look abroad, 
for the truth is that we have not, after all, very much to 
boast of. 

There is Austria, to begin with. Austria is not, perhaps, a 
supreme factor in European politics, but she has more Public 
Libraries than any other State across the Channel: the 
number is 577. France has 500; Germany, two short of 400. 
Great Britain comes next, with only half that number. Little 
Bavaria has 169. 

Had the march of popular education been swifter with us, 
we should not have been so backward in our provisions of 
Public Libraries. It is not twenty-one years since we passed 
the Elementary Education Act, and at this day—within ten 
years of the close of the century—we have no Ministerof Public 
Instruction! But, with the passing of the Act of 1870, the 
Public Library became less a luxury than a necessity, for the 
friends of popular education perceived “that the mental 
cultivation with which the community was concerned could 
not logically be confined to the training afforded by the 
elementary school. Further facilities were needed, and so the 
Public Library came to be regarded as a legitimate part of the 
machinery of the municipality.” 

Our future as a nation depends on our intellectual progress. 
In the banks, in the warehouse, in the merchant's counting- 
house, our clerks are ousted from their stools by Germans and 
by Frenchmen. The fault is partly theirs and partly the 
State’s : theirs, through their lack of that dogged energy and 
attention to languages that win so much for the commercial 
youth of foreign countries ; the State’s, because it has barely 
yet begun to know how to train its lads in the ways of cosmo- 
politan commerce. Then our mechanics. How little real 
progress we have made in technical education, though we are 
doing very much in that direction now! The agricultural 
labourer—what amount of solid book-learning (as a supple- 
ment to that old-world learning of the fields which he 
for himself at the plough and in the hedgerow) are we giving 
him? And the School Board youngsters—what care are we 
taking to foster and develop in their after-life the few seeds 
of knowledge we contrive to sow in them during the brief 
years of their compulsory schooling? The Public Library is 
to help all of these. 

Let us consider for a moment /vw it is to help them. There 
is much cant in these days about the cheapness of books ; but 
books in these days are not cheap at all. English books are 
iniquitously dear in comparison with those that are published 
anywhere and everywhere else in Europe. Certain standard 
books are sold cheaply enough, it is true, but Shakspeare and 
Milton, and Scott’s novels, and Macaulay's “ Essays,” and the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “Tale of a Tub,” and Miss 
Austen are not a complete library for the inquiring young man 
of to-day. And modern books—the books which the intelli- 
gent mechanic, the humble politician, and the impecunious 
student need to keep them abreast of the times (and of the 
progress in their own particular departments)—are not to be 
bought at the price of “standard” reprints. The circulating 
libraries supply them, but the annual subscription to any 
decent library of that sort (put it as low as a guinea) is 
beyond the pockets of the poor. Except through the portals 
of the Public Library, they cannot hope to come within sniffing 
distance of the new books and the reviews. 

Then there is the question of recreation. If its cost were 
six times what it is (a penny rate), the Public Library would 
still be one of the cheapest forms of popular recreation. The 
enjoyment of an entertaining book asks very little “culture” 
on the part of the reader. “Of all the amusements which 
can possibly be imagined for a hard-working man after his 
daily toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an 
entertaining book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which 
he has had enough, or too much. It relieves his home from 
its dulness and sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
what drives him to the ale-house, to his own ruin and to that 
of his family.” 

But let us not shirk the objections. For at least ten years 
to come it will be necessary to answer the objections, though 
their force diminishes, and they are easier of refutation, year 
by year. 

The Public Library makes an addition to the rates. All 
objections are summed up in that. It does make an addition 
to the rates, and a penny is a penny to the taxpayer. But in 
certain circumstances a penny spent is several pennies saved, 
and the real truth is that if we had been spending a penny 
in the pound on Public Libraries for a hundred years past we 
should be spending fewer pennies in the pound to-day to main- 
tain pauperism, crime, and the police. Public Libraries are 
educational concerns, and education much less than 
ignorance and crime. Elementary education (not all of which 
is paid out of rates and taxes) costs us in England and Wales 
about eight and a half millions of pounds per annum. 
Our paupers, out of whom (unless General Booth can 
turn them from paupers into men) we shall never, while 
the Poor Laws remain what they are, make a profitable penny, 
cost us precisely the same amount. Prisons and the police take 
a fair four millions out of our pockets every year. But, as 
Sir John Lubbock points out in the New Review, if we had 
not been spending steadily on education (including Public 
Libraries) during the past twenty years, our expenditure on 
prisons and police would now, on a calculation based on the 
increase of the population, amount to about eight millions 
sterling per annum, and on pauperism to at least double that 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


FINE ART 
MISS KATE GREENAWAY. 

The collection of original sketches by an artist whose name 
is become a household word among us will be welcomed by 
all, but most of all by those who are anxious to learn how 
much Miss Greenaway’s art has been heightened or diminished 
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by the processes through which she has become known to the 
public. The verdict cannot, we think, for a moment be doubt- 
ful. And, however readily we recognise the perfection to which 
colour-printing has been brought by the interpreters of Miss 
Greenaway’s work, yet the original sketches show a delicacy 
and seuse of humour which defy reproduction. Good taste 
and an almost infinite power of taking pains have hitherto 
been a recognised characteristic of her art, but we are 
now made conscious of points and beauties, both 

of line and colour, which have hitherto been 

but slightly appreciated. What these qualities 

are, M. Chesneau, the French critic, discovered 
many years ago in his careful analysis of the 
English school of painting. Mr. Ruskin took 

M. Chesnean’s text as the subject of one of his 
lectures at Oxford, and went even beyond his 

text in praise of Miss Greenaway’s work. In 

fact, it is only true to say that he went a little 

too far, for he makes the French critic give to 

Miss Greenaway’s art encomiums which M. 
Chesneau applied to the excellence of the 
colour-printing, which had been brought to a 
pitch of perfection unrivalled up to that time. 
Nevertheless, the present collection of her 
original drawings will reveal a side of her 
talent which has hitherto been but slightly 
appreciated—the power of obtaining almost 
naive results by carefully studied work. 
Among the majority of artists the touch of 
inspiration too often disappears in the laborious 
process of translating the thought; but, . 
whether it be in the simple maternal feeling 
as expressed in ‘* Washing and Dressing” (176), 
the childlike helplessness of “ Blue Shoes” 
(169), or “In An Apple-Tree ” (212), we recog- S 
nise in the artist the rare quality of original 
fancy. Her conception of life and grace is 
altogether her own; and often, as for instance 
in “The Dancing Family” (220) and others, 
she obtains the most delicate expression of 
movement and feeling by the most simple pro- 
cesses. She must be endowed with a more 
than common power of observation, upon which 
she draws without fear of exhaustion; while 
the absence of anything like monotony in the 
hundred and fifty sketches here exhibited shows that she can 
clothe her fancy in a more varied garb than the majority of 
those who have attempted to emulate her success. 

It may perhaps be pardonable to add that Miss Green- 
away’'s first introduction to the public was through the 
medium of the J//ustrated London News, a fact of which the 
writer of the notice to the catalogue of the present exhibition 
seems to have been unaware. 

MR. HUGH THOMSON. 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, although his work, in some respects, 
bears witness to the influences which operated on Miss 
Greenaway—as well as on the late Randolph Caldecott—has 
reached his goal by a very different route. While Miss 
Greenaway has had the benefit of the best training our Art 
Schools can afford, Mr. Thomson has relied upon his intuitive 
skill and his keen eyesight. It is barely ten years since he 
came before the world, and the whole of his life as an artist is 
to be found in the pages of the Hnglish Illustrated Magazine. 
His most important contributions were a series of illustrations 
for “Days with Sir Roger de Coverley” and Mr. Tristram 
Outram’s “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” published by 
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Messrs. Macmillan. In the former of these, and in several 
cognate works, costume, especially that of the last century, 
whether at Versailles or Almack’s, played an important part ; 
while in the latter country life and the pleasures of the road 
furnished the chief part. 

The present exhibition includes only the drawings made 
for the recently published edition of the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
(Macmillan), uniform with the “Father Christmas” and 
“ Bracebridge Hall” illustrated by the late Randolph Calde- 
cott ; and, although Mr. Thomson cannot, perhaps, infuse that 
half-human expression which Caldecott could throw into his 
animals without falling into the snare of caricature, anyone 
who looks at the horses in “ All their former splendour” (23) 
or “On fine days rodea-hunting ” (12) will not fail to recognise 


the claims of the more recent artist to a knowledge of 
animal life. Every now and again—as, for instance, in 
the scene of “Dr. Primrose seliing his Horse at the 
Fair” (55)—we have a touch of humour with which 


John Leech would have been satisfied; and in the drawing 
“The Picnic in the Field” (41), Mr. Thomson, in the old 
Vicar’s attitude, touches an almost pathetic note. 
As a rule, however, his aim is rather reality than 
sentiment, and, although he looks at life from a 
very different standpoint to that occupied by Leech 
and Du Maurier, it is impossible not to see that it 


is towards their leadership rather than «to Mr. 
Caldecott’s that Mr. Thomson's art is tending. At 
this moment he seems to be in a transition stage, 


but we anticipate that ere long he will put aside 
the costume attractions of the last century, and 
grapple with life and character as they actually 
present themselves to his eyes. 

x MESSRS. VOKINS’ GALLERY. 
lhe loan collection of water colours on view at 
Messrs. Vokins’ Gallery (Great Portland-street) is a 
useful supplement to the more restricted, but per- 
haps more instructive, display at Burlington House. 
A very large number of water-colour artists who 
left behind them a worthy record of their life's 
labours are wholly unrepresented at the Royal 
Academy, and many of these find recognition at 
Messrs. Vokins’. Among such are Dominic Serres, 
R.A., P. H. Rogers, James Jackson, R.A., F. Nicholson, 

and others. Here, however, or elsewhere, the work of Turner 

stands supreme in the rendering of clond and atmosphere, 


whether in the Welsh “Valle Crucis Abbey” (4) or 
that gem of the Richmondshire series, “ Hardraw Fall” 
(42), bathed in sunlight, and both typical works. There 


of Copley Fielding’s work, 
his treatment of the 
follower Mr. Thorne 


are also some good specimens 
and it is interesting to compare 
Sussex Downs (13) with that of his 
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LITTLE BLUE SHOES (° MARIGOLD GARDEN ’’), 
BY KATE GREENAWAY. 
Waite (119), showing how carefully the traditions of 


English water-colour painting are still preserved at the Old 
Society. It is not often that we can see such a good specimen 
of David Roberts's skill as a landscape-painter as in the 
“ Approach to Madrid ” (48), full of life and colour, though a 
little too theatrical in the arrangement of the soldiers march- 
ing into the city. Rogers's “Vale of Terascon” (58), W. 
Cowen’s “Olivano” (61), and Jackson's bright “ View of 
Mulgrave Castle” (78) are all interesting, the two former 
especially as showing the preference of the times for Italian 
over home scenery. 

Among the figure-painters, Bonnington is well represented 
by his figure “ Grandpapa ” (2), a masterpiece of colour; and 
there is an excellent specimen of J. F. Lewis's work (21), 
“A Scene in a Harem,” when the artist was under the full 
sway of the pre-Raphaclites. Sir F. W. Burton, who also felt 
their influence, as seen in the “ Turret Stair ” (103), is scarcely 
so successful—the colouring of the lady's blue dress and gentle- 
man’s green doublet being too vivid for quiet contemplation, 
while the position of the latter's leg is painfully uncomfort- 
able. A little frame (9) containing three studies, all painted 
about the same time, by David Cox, W, Mulready, and J 
stable, is one of the of this interesting collection, 
historically as well as artistically. 

MESSRS. DOWDESWELL’'S GALLERY. 
Mr. Anderson Hague, R.I., has brought together at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery (160, New Bond-street) a number of 
large oil paintings illustrative of the of “ North 
Cambria,” which are somewhat monotonously brilliant. He 
delights in broad effects and bright contrasts, taking a hint 
sometimes from Mr. Colin Hunter, and at others from Mr. 
R. W. Macheth, both painters of talent, but rather dangerous 
guides. The two most important works—we take the artist's 
estimate—are “ Evening ” (28) and “ The Mill Stream” (7), in 
both of which, apart from the accessories, the com position 
and colouring have much in common. The forced contrasts 
between his autumn-tinted trees and the blue sky are 
interesting when occasionally, or mingled ” with 
pictures painted in a lower tone, but, placed as they are 
here, they have the effect of seeming to wish to outblaze their 
companions. We confess a preference for more sober skies and 
fields, as in “The Iaytime” (16) and “ Pleasant Moments” 
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(24) spent in a sunny cornfield; but, as a rule, Mr. 


treatment of clouds is unsatisfactory and inclined to be 
smudgy. Great praise, however, is due to his two studies of 
still life, two bowls of chrysanthemums masses of 
blossoms—in the treatment of which his appreciation of effect 
and feeling for colour are displayed to the very best advantage 

At the same gallery Mr. Claude Hayes, also a member of the 
Royal Institute, displays a collection of small sketches made 
in Holland, Hampshire, and Surrey. Many of them show con- 
siderable painstaking, but seen together the general effect is flat 
and monotonous. Among the more successful are “ Low Tide, 
Mudeford ” (13), the “ View of Christchurch from Mudeford” 
(48), the “Stour and Avon” from Blackwater (58), and “ Royal 
Common, Surrey” (62). In the treatment of snow in “Winter at 
Milford ” (52) and of the “* Whitewashed Mill at Throup”™ (30) 
there.is a more subtle appreciation of light and shade than in 
the majority of the sketches. 

MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERY. 

The annual display of water-colours at this gallery (Old Bond- 
street) varies rather in than As no 
special feature is aimed at in each succeeding display, the 
visitor is certain to find something to attract his notice or to 
please his taste. On the present occasion, the older artists are 
certainly better represented than the “middle the 
modern showing themselves in considerable Of 
Turner's work there are some remarkably fine specimens, 
including the “ Lausanne” (265), taken from the hill behind 
the town and looking down the lake through the golden haze 
towards Geneva; “ Aysgarth Force” (278), a brighter and more 
fairy scene than even that in the Richmondshire : 
and a superb view of “ Westminster” (313) belonging to 
quite the earliest period of Turner's art, and showing the 
river as it looked from the Temple in days before it was 
spanned by any bridge between Blackfriars and West- 
minster. ‘To an even earlier period must be assigned 
Malton’s “Old Westminster Bridge” (130), which was at that 
time flanked by nostupendous buildings such as we now know 
it. To recognise how greatly the environs of London have 
changed during the century, we may turn to Varley's view of 
the “ Thames above Putney” (159), then as sylvan a scene as 
De Wint's “ Windermere Village” (160), and different to 
what it now is as is Scarborough of to-day as when depicted 
by F. Nicholson (166). The strength, indeed, of the present 
exhibition lies in the number of specimens, mostly good, and 
all interesting, of the less known water-colour artists of the 
century—Pouncey’s “ Wells Cathedral” (129), Williamson's 
“ Whitby ” (241), Marlow’s “ Powis Castle” (288), and Hearne’s 
“Sherwood Castle” (287) are all specimens of the 
transition period of water-colour painting by men of whom 
the names, are now almost forgotten; while the work of 
Copley Fielding, Ibbetson, De Wint, and Cotman show how, 
under the guidance of Turner, it developed into the beauties 
which David Cox and the later school of his followers were 
to develop. The more modern side of theart is represented here 
by Mr. Birket Foster (at various stages of his career), Mr. 
Wilfrid Ball, Mr. Charles Robertson, and others, and perhaps 
the greatest praise which can be accorded to their work is to 
say that it can hold its own against all but the best of their 
forerunners. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The late Dean Plumptre was honourably distinguished for his 
kindness and generosity to literary aspirants. Though for the 
greater part of his life a very busy man, he found time to read 
their books and manuscripts and to write them long and helpful 
letters. Among his pupils at Queen's College, Harley-street, 
was Sarah Williams, once well known to magazine readers as 
“S. A. D.I.” She was a Welsh girl of genius, who died young 
Her old master collected the scattered fragments of her work, 
and prefaced them with a graceful memoir. “ Don’t you like 
political women?” said Miss Williams once. “I do—they 
scold so.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, so long the popular Head Master of 
the City of London School, has retired to Hampstead The 
other evening he took the chair at the annual meeting of the 
admirably managed Pubiic Library, and made some interesting 
autobiographical references. As a child, he was not allowed to 
read stories till, when about twelve, he had a severe illness and 
was confined for many weeks to a room where all the Waverley 
novels were contained in an unlocked cupboard. As it was 
considered dangerous to contradict him. he was allowed to have 
his way, and emerged from the sick-room a new creature, 
having read the whole series, and some favourite volumes twice 
or thrice. This Dr. Abbott looks back to era in his 
history. 


as an 
As is well known, Dr. Abbott is credited with the author- 
ship of “ Onesimus” and “ Philo Christus,” in addition to the 
many books that bear his name. That heis not at much pains 
to deny this may be inferred from his announcement that he 
had presented to the Hampstead Library “some books which I 
have written and also some books which I am said to have 
written.” Professor Seeley has never directly or indirectly 
admitted the authorship of “Ecce Homo,” and receives any 
reference to it with marked disfavour. 

Canon Paget, of Oxford, has just published a new volume 
of sermons, with a touching dedication to his late father-in- 
law, Dean Church, “ a most beloved light, support, and object 
of desire, whom God gave, and whom He has received.” Dr. 
Paget's title, or part of it, will puzzle most people, whether 
they acknowledge it or not. I mean, “Introductory [Essay 
concerning Accidie.” Accidie is Acedia—‘ a weariness or 
distress of heart akin to sadness,” much reasoned against by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but still to be found in the world. 

One of the rising men of the High Church Party at Oxford 
is Mr. Walter Lock, of Keble College. He : 
* Lux Mandi,” and has written very scholarly reviews in the 
Mr. Lock occupied the University pulpit the other 
Sunday, and preached a fine sermon on “ Intercessory Prayer,” 
with effective quotations from George Macdonald and William 
Law. The Sunday that Mr. Lock preached in the 
University pulpit at Cambridge on the teaching of St. Paul 

The Bishop of Manchester has given at Cambridge a 
remarkably outspoken sermon on the Old Testament The 
of * Lux Mundi” are mild in comparison with those 
of the Bishop, who, to a large extent, accepts the conclusions 
of criticism, and maintains that they strengthen the faith. 
“* Lux Mundi,” is hardly the quarter at 
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which judgment ought to begin.” 

The most popular religions publications of the day have 
been Professor Henry Drummond's shilling booklets, “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World” and “Pax Vobiscum three 


hundred thousand of the former having been printed in little 
more than a year, while in a few weeks a hundred thousand of 
the latter have been When Lady Aberdeen opened the 
new Hospital for Diseases of Women at Glasgow, she went 
round the wards accompanied by Professor Drummond, and 
presented each patient with a bunch of white hyacinths, while 
the Professor gave to each a copy of his “ Pax Vobiscum.”—V. 
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neht to the tent 


is observed, by large quantities 
, mcinuding 
I On the night of the eighth day - 
Kalratri Poojah prayers are offered up, and another 
is killed, the terminating with a Goorkha 
companied by much singing and rhythmic beat of 
On the day an altar called “ Bedi” is 
, and the sacred fire is lighted, on which are thrown 
y,and clarified butter, while the officiating Brahmins 
gahymn setting forth the wondrous exploits of 
piled with bayonets fixed and bedecked 
imental saluting-flag is hoisted, and the 
rifles are then blessed by the Brahmins and are worshipped. 
This, with a fresh slaughter of buffaloes and goats, with exhi- 
bitions of nautches, wrestling,and native foolery, ends the day. 
The decapitation of the buffalo is performed by one of 
the soldiers, usnally selected for his dexterity in the use of 
the “kukri,” or Goorkha knife, the national weapon. If he is 
successful in cutting off the head at one blow, an extremely 
difficult feat with a large buffalo, he is rewarded with a money 
prize, or perhaps a gold-laced cap; if, on the other hand, he 
fails, he comes in for a good deal of scorn and ridicule 
leeka, the tenth and last day of the festival, is considered 
the day of good omen, most especially if it precedes immedi- 
the march for active service. Rice and curds are placed 
forehead, and the barley sown under the tent is cut 
and is placed over the headdress. The men of the regiment 
assemble, and the Subadar Major, or senior Goorkha officer, 
places the mark on the foreheads of the other Goorkha officers, 
who afterwards similarly decorate him, and then the men of 
their own companies. There is a general blessing all round, 
and victory to their arms, with discomfiture to the Queen's 
enemies, is heartily invoked. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE KITCHEN, 
The preliminary hearing in a highly interesting case was held 
before Judge Blauvert, in New York, on Feb. 6. Mr. Emmond 
appeared as defendant in an action brought by Mrs. Margaret 
Dusen for conspiracy and defamation of character. It would 
appear that Mrs. Margaret Dusen keeps a boarding-house, and 
Mr. Theodore Emmond is one of the boarders, the price he paid 
for his lodging and keep being five dollarsa week. Mr. Emmond 
appears to have been dissatisfied with the fare,and hedevised and 
carried out a striking method of at once finding out the nature 
of the provender placed before him and his fellow-boarders and 
avenging himself and them for Mrs. Dusen’s alleged short- 
comings. In pursuit of his scheme Mr. Emmond placed a 
phonograph in the kitchen, and privily bribed the cook to 
set it working when her mistress was talking. This she did, 
and one Sunday, after dinner, the instrument having in the 
meantime been brought from the kitchen into the dining-room, 
Mrs. Dusen was invited to join the boarders and witness an 
exhibition of the new instrament, which Mr. Emmond ex- 
plained to bea newly invented music machine. It was soon 
evident, however, that it did not produce harmony. After 
deluding his landlady into the notion that the phonograph 
was an instrument for producing a “concord of sweet sounds ” 
snitable for a Sunday afternoon, he induced her to preside 
thereat. She had, however, no sooner set the machine work- 
ing than the assembled boarders heard the following deliver- 
ance in Mrs. Dusen’s own well-known voice : “ Mary, you don't 
want to pay over eight cents a pound for meat, anyhow. It’s 
good enough forthem. You can get it in Mulberry-street for 
that. You are giving too big prices for steak. If they don't 
like it, let them eat more vegetables. Yesterday you bought 
fresh pie. How often have I told you to save five cents 
by getting it stale and warming it up? Then this bill of 
twenty-five cents a pound for coffee is too much : coffee at 
fifteen cents a pound will doin the future. I have got enough 
trouble to make both ends meet without feeding three men at 
five dollars a week on porter-house steak.” When Mrs. Dusen 
heard this peculiar sort of “ music” she darted from the room, 
and sought the advice of her lawyers, with the result that Mr. 
Theodore Emmond was summoned to appear before Judge 
Blauvert, to answer the charge of defamation and conspiracy 
preferred by his incensed landlady. After hearing some of 
the evidence, which created the greatest merriment in court, 
Judge Blauvert adjourned the further hearing of the case. 


The deaths of 131,535 infants under one year old were 
registered last year in England and Wales. 

The Bishop of Durham has appointed Mr. Lewis T. Dibdin, 
of Lincoln's Inn, to succeed Mr. Justice Jeune as Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Durham. Mr. Dibdin practises at the Chancery 
Bar, and holds the Chancellorships of Exeter and Rocheste:. 
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Excess of competition is the most devastating disease of the 
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But what about more innocent productions ? 
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a Saturday and an 
Trade journals 
like those which record and nourish 
ironmongers would come to a natural 
end at once But what 
of such publications as the multitudinous of the 
famous Mr. Newnes? What of the three hundred and thirty- 


three sheets devoted to society? Or, for that matter, what of 
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before this 2 Do the Abbé 
Socialism them all, and so 
put an end to competition in illustrated newspapers? Or will 
those, of course (this would be 


reader sees him at moment 
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propose to 
they begin by stifling a few 
the merest justice, according to Socialism), which thrust them- 
selves into existence for the very purpose of committing that 
deadly offence against society, Competition? 

Some time in the next century, perhaps, these will become 
grave questions, among a hundred others of a precisely similar 
import, But, so far as may be judged, it will be very late in 
if ever at all. 
to the consequences of newspaper compe- 


that century, or in the next Therefore, specu- 
lation is restricted 
is likely to expand yet more 
who think it 
“ output Oo 


to dilute the public mind, 


tition as it exists, expands, and 
for many a come. ‘There are some 
thing, 
ephemeral publications tends 
which the should rather inform, strengthen, and 
inspirit; and, for my own part, I have no doubt that the 
political press had a far greater influence on public opinion 
and the direction of affairs when it spoke with fewer voices. 
But that is about the worst of it. It is true that (even when 
large quantities of merely pernicious rubbish are put out of 
account) the mass of matter poured from the printing-machine 
has no more relation to literature than the rudest scene-painting 
has toart. But the scene-painter has his uses—even educational 
uses. Out of five hundred men and women in the gallery of a 
theatre, not fifty. perhaps, would find much delight in a 
Clande or a Turner—not a tenth of the pleasure, at any rate, 
as when the curtain rises on the scene-painter’s rose-embowered 
vale. The gasp of admiration in 
scene is displayed is often the 
first breath of a conscious love of pictures, of art; and 
when that love can grow, it will, becoming less and 
less satisfied with cerndities. It is so with the enormous 
number of trashy publications, most of them enlivened with 
romance, that stream from the press. I count their crudities 
and absurdities as nothing, so long as’ they are not vicious, 
convinced that for those who read them they are educational. 
They stir imagination where it would otherwise remain as 
moveless as the wings in a chrysalis under a clod. In 
a humble way, like most beginnings, they provoke 
to observation, comparison, criticism; and by help of 
these the reader of the “penny dreadful” finds his way to 
better things. I go sofaras to think it hardly humane to be 
scornful of the delight of the gallery-god in his pea-green vale, 
or of the swarm of publications which alone are capable of 
putting life into the torpid fancy of millions who have only 
lately learned to read anything. 

Let them compete, then, as much as they please, these publi- 
cations ; some going lower to pick up the lowest, some rising 
higher in accord with the extension of finer tastes. Much good 
and little harm will be the outcome, from the literary point of 
view—certainly if a strong hand be kept over the wretches who 
are willing to pander to vicious passions. 

But we began by talking of a different kind of publica- 
tions—daily and weekly journals of the higher sort, the 
astonishing increase in their number, and their devouring 
competition. The youngster who now surveys a W. H. Smith 
and Son bookstall can have no conception of its different 
aspect when the leader of the House of Commons was 
a slender youth — which is not so very long ago, as 
he would admit. At a penny, at twopence, at six- 
pence, twenty journals are published nowadays for every 
one that existed when whole quires might have been concealed 
under certain waistcoats without straining the buttons. Some 
came that have gone, but they were not the majority. Most 
of the new comers remained and still flourish, though not (as 
doubtless would have been much more pleasant) at the cost of 
their predecessors. ‘That is one of the most remarkable things 
about newspaper competition. Some athletic young stripling 
of a print steps into the field, and “ Goodbye to the old Growler ! 
Farewell to the old 7rumpet!” say the knowing. The young 
thrives beyond hope; but question any sufficiently 
learned newsvendor, and he will tell you that the older 
journals are more flourishing than ever. Greater excellence 
and a wider market, these are the only signs of competition 
they display. So itis in four cases out of five. It is the rule. 
While some addition to the newspaper press is made every 
month, or thereabout, their predecessors go on undisturbed, 
steadily adding hundreds or thousands to their sale, and 
prospering at all points. New readers come in from the “dim 
populations” which supplied very few readers, constant or 
inconstant, only a few years ago. Increasing excellence, 
better worth for the money, more money to spend, the 
extension of taste and knowledge among buyers and sellers 
alike, are all working together; wherefore, the bookstalls 
groan with increasing numbers in every sense. and the time 
is fast approaching when newsvendors will have to be 
grounded early in some system of mnemonics in order to 
carry on their distracting business. 
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There is an improvement in the marriage market. Rates are 
looking up, after years of depression. The Registrar-General’s 
teport for 1889 (only recently issued) shows that the marriage- 
rate was higher for that year than it has been in any previous 
year since 1884. For the five years above mentioned it descended 
slowly but steadily, in a way that seemed to portend the 
approaching extinction of the relation hated of Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
and the Shakers. So gradual a decline seemed to point to some 
underlying meaning, some half-hidden cause, making itself 
Accord- 
phe- 


slowly perceived by means of its outward effects. 
ingly, various thinkers endeavoured to explain the 
nomenon. Some said that the reason for it was the grow- 
ing industrial freedom of women, making them less ready 
to accept of a low level of comfort. and of the generally 
unattractive domestic prospect offered to their acceptance by 
the other sex. Some put the case in precisely the reverse 
way, and averred that it was the pretentious pedantry, or the 
domestic laziness and the love of luxury, of the female portion 
of the community that were at the root of the trouble. 

In one of these points of view it was the young women, 
and in the other it was the young men, who were unwilling 
to take on the yoke of wedlock. But only lately a third 
explanation appeared in the Westminster Review, combining 
both the sexes in the hypothesis of voluntary rejection of an 
effete institution. According to this writer, it was the vast 
spread of general culture that was at the bottom of the 
Men and women who have culture do not desire 
the barren joys of domestic life. Music, art, and books 
are all-sufficient to such high-toned and the love 
of man for woman and of both for offspring is rapidly being 
relegated to the realms of barbarism where the uncultured 
dwell. One felt disposed to ask the price of a ticket to carry 
one off forthwith to the land of unculture. Only, first, one 
might like to know—if the writer were a woman, how old she 
was? or, if the thinker were a man, what was the strength 
of his grip, andif he could pull a skiff against the stream fora 
couple of hours? For age in the one sex and weakness in the 
other seem the most possible explanations of the train of 
thought that deduces a declining marriage-rate from the 
establishment of board schools! 

However, all these fine-spun speculations may cease, for 
the marriage-rate is rising. The Registrar-General returns to 
the time-honoured explanation of marriages being dependent 
on the price of provisions. Very commonplace and a little 
unpleasant it no doubt is to think that all the finer feelings 
of the soul must be crushed by a bad harvest, as the sweet 
blossoms on the fruit-trees perish under a frost. Perhaps 
even it is humiliating to believe that it does not depend on 
Patrick and Norah’s own will or on the strength of their 
mutual devotion whether they shall be joined “ To live their 
lives in one,” but that it is for the potato crop of next year 
to settle their fate. But, alas! life, with all its grand ideals, 
is based on these low circumstances. The saintly Puritan 
who looked at the thief in the cart and said, “ But for the grace 
of God, there go I!" and Becky Sharp, who cynically declared 
how good she could have been if she had had ten thousand a 
year—both recognised how greatly conduct depends on econ- 
omic conditions. So it does—-and in regard to the marriage- 
rate above all other matters. ‘The greatest rise is recorded 
in those agricultural countries in which the pinch of scarcity 
is most directly felt. ‘The increase is nine per cent. in Bucking- 
hamshire, and something higher than that even are Derby- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Northumberland, while Monmouth- 
shire heads the list with a rise of seventeen per cent. over tlie 
previous year. So, after all, our young men and maidens have 
not grown to hate each other, or to despise the graciousness of 
honourable love. The marriage-rate was only lowered tempor- 
arily by those prosaic conditions against which individuals may 
struggle successfully, but to which the average man and the 
mass of mankind must submit their lives. 

Of the marriages celebrated in the year under report, just 
upon seven hundred out of each thousand were solemnised in 
the Church of England. The proporiion of marriages only 
civilly celebrated has steadily increased for twenty years past. 
sut (leaving aside all considerations of the natural desire of 
Church communicants to celebrate their marriages by their 
own clergy) the civil wedding ceremony can never become 
really popular so long as it remains so bald and _ brief 
and uninteresting as it now is. ‘The “Friends” are 
accustomed to unadorned rites, yet even they have of 
late years almost ceased to marry in their own meeting- 
houses. The Quaker ceremony is of the simplest. Bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side in silent prayer for 
some time ; they then rise, and respectively call on the friends 
assembled to witness that they take each other for husband 
and wife. That is all; but that suffices for the law, provided 
the proper notice has been previously given and the presence 
of the Superintendent Registrar of the district is obtained, 
and his book signed. The Jewish wedding service is the one 
which seems to me to convey the most useful lessons to the 
assembled company. That service asks no vow of obedience 
from the wife, but impresses on her the obligation she is under 
constantly to show respect, love, amiability, and fidelity towards 
her husband; it requires from the bridegroom a promise of 
fidelity to his wife, and, furthermore, an engagement to work 
for her and be responsible for her future material well-being. 
I do not know that moral lessons of this kind are ever of much 
practical effect, but, if they are, it must be more profitable for 
all the old married men attending a wedding, as well as for 
the bridegroom, to hear read over what they promise at 
marriage in a Jewish church than in any other service with 
which I am acqnainted. 

Not that it must be supposed that the Jewish Rabbis are 
really favourable out of measure to the woman. The Jewish 
boys daily recite a prayer of thanksgiving that they were not 
born girls ; and they have as much reason for it as the boys of 
any other communion. It is in the Talmud that women are 
told the instructive story of rebellious Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, and the original advocate of female independence. In 
the Book of Genesis it is at first said that “ God made man. 
male and female”; and afterwards we learn about Eve, the 
rib. The Rabbis explain this by saying that there were, 
indeed, two separate creations of our sex. The first wife, 
Lilith, refused to be properly submissive to Adam, on 
the ground that she was made at the same time, and 
out of the same clay as he was, and, therefore, was his 
equal ; as a punishment for which assumption she was con- 
demned to enter the shape of the serpent, and Eve was 
constructed from Adam’s rib to mark the utter inferiority of 
her sex. Sodo the Rabbis repress any notion on the part of 
women of equality between husband and wife. Nevertheless, 
the Talmud contains many little compliments to women, some 
of which were quoted in a lecture lately given by Mr. Isidore 
Myers: “The most precious gift a man can receive is a good 
and loving wife,” “The mistress is the priestess of the home,” 
and other pleasant sayings. 
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THAMES TO SIBERTA. 
By our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Priee. 
THE CITY OF YENISEISK. 
Very few Englishmen have any real knowledge of Siberia. ‘To 
most of them its name raises a dismal vision of ice-bound 
wastes and wretched exiles passing their lives in hopeless and 


FROM THE 





COSSACKS AT YENISEISK. 
cneerless misery. Little do they know that, far away in the 
very heart of Asia, there exists civilisation equal to what is to 
be found in any part of Europe. But this is the case, and 
here, sitting after dinner smoking a cigarette, in a luxuriously 
furnished and delightfully warm apartment, surrounded by 
rare tropical plants, with appointments not excellcd in Paris, 
I can hardly realise how far Iam from Europe, or that outside 
the cold is 28 deg. below zero (Réaumur), and that I am at a 
short distance from the wild, uncultivated, uninhabited regions 
that we had to traverse before reaching this far-away Siberian 
city. 

I shall never forget my impressions when, after the fourteen 
long dreary weeks passed in the Arctic Ocean, and in river 
navigation, we at last anchored off Yeniseisk. It was towards 
eight o'clock, a cold wintry evening, though October was not 
yet passed. ‘The moon was just rising, and in the still evening 
air the effect was almost that of a huge panorama: against 
the southern sky many churches and the strange-looking 
wooden buildings of the Asiatic city stood out in sharply 
defined silhouettes, relieved here and there by the lights 
in the windows of the many houses facing the river, while 
could just discern in the increasing 
twilight dark of people hurrying down to greet 
us on hearing the sound of our steam-whistle, which 
was being vigorously blown to announce our arrival. ‘The 
church bells began ringing as we let go our anchors, and 
immediately all the Russians who were crowded on the upper 
deck, from the captain downwards, uncovered their heads, and, 
bowing devoutly, crossed themselves again and again as they 
murmured a prayer of thanksgiving for their safe return. 

It wasa strange and weird sight, and made me involun- 
tarily rnb my eyes, to ascertain if I were really awake, and all 
this not a dream—the long and wearisome journey at length 
at an end—the goal attained. ‘there was, however, little 
opportunity for soliloquising, for within a very short space of 
time after the stoppage of our engines we were boarded and 
possession of by the inevitable custom-house officers 
Phoenix, success- 


along the banks we 


masses 


taken 
and their assistants, and the voyage of the 
fully accomplished, was a thing of the past. Much as we all 
naturally desired immediately to go on shore, we could 
not do so, for we were courteously though firmly informed 
that until our baggage had been examined none of us 
could leave the ship. The next day, however, was Sunday, 
and we were allawakened early by the sound of many church 
bells—not the familiar notes one knows so well in the old 
country, but a curious sort of jangle, without any attempt at 
harmony, in a low key, which reminded one of the noise 
produced by a child strumming with two fingers on the bass 
of a piano very much out of tune. Sleep after this was 
impossible. and we were all of us soon on deck, anxious to get 
a glimpse of Yeniseisk by daylight. he effect, though of 
course not so strange as when seen by moonlight, was 
undoubtedly imposing, and seen from the Yenisei the city 
certainly presents a grand appearance. No less than three 
fine churches stand in close proximity to each other facing 
the river, each one vying with the others in architectural 
pretensions, while all along the road facing the water 
are houses—or, rather, large villas, which remind one 
much of the South of France, except that they are of 
stucco instead of marble. Snow had fallen during the night, 
and, though the temperature was not cold, the aspect in the 
bright morning sunshine was decidedly wintry in effect. 
Shortly after breakfast the custom-house people (our old 
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friend Bouldakoff included) started examining our baggage. 
From what I had always heard about Rassian officials, I quite 
expected to have a maurais quart d’heure, considering my 
large store of ammunition and my big cases of tinned pro- 
visions for my long land journey. To my astonishment, how- 
ever, I was treated with a politeness and a courtesy which, in 
all my varied experience of this most irksome branch of 
Government officialism, has never been equalled. I could not 
help mentally contrasting it with what I have often experi- 
enced at Charing Cross, Newhaven, or Paris. In a very short 
time, my numerous bags, valises, and cases were disposed 
of, and I was free to land whenever I chose. Out of all my 
really large quantity of odds and ends, so to speak, I eventually 
only had to pay a slight duty on my photographic apparatus 
and films. After this, as you may imagine, we were all of us 
soon on shore, and exploring the place. On closer inspection, 
Yeniseisk does not, like many foreign cities, lose in interest, 
for the streets are wide, and there are many fine buildings in 
them which would compare well with those of most Western 
towns. Novel and interesting sights were to be met with at 
every step—strange-looking vehicles crowded the spacious 
market-place, surrounded by motley crowds of noisy peasants, 
who, however, were far too occupied with their bargaining to 
notice me by more than a passing glance, in spite of my 
costume, which, to say the least of it, must have been a novelty 
to most of them. I could not help picturing to myself the 
probable effect a Russian tourist would produce were he to 
turn up suddenly in an English provincial town on market- 
day and walk about among the crowd of rough country 
folk. He would possibly get more than a passing glance, and, 
doubtless, be glad when he had got out of the place. What 
struck me most at first sight in Yeniseisk was, to all outward 
appearance, the entire absence of shops, which, as a rule, 
give so much local colouring and life to a place. Of course 
there are shops, but from the outside they are unrecognisable, 
as no goods are displayed in the windows, and only a name- 
board betokens their existence. This, I hear, is the custom 
throughont Siberia, and it is easily understood, when one con- 
siders that in all the houses there are double, and in some 
cases even treble, windows, to keep out the intense cold during 
the winter, and that even in spite of these precautions the 
innermost windows are thickly coated with ice, notwithstand- 
ing the high temperature of the rooms! 

I was much surprised to learn that there was no hotel in 
Yeniseisk—a fact, doubtless, to be accounted for by reason of 
the few travellers who visit this out-of-the-way place, those 
having occasion to do so probably staying with friends or taking 
lodgings. Perhaps, however, with the possible annual advent 
of English tourists by the Kara Sea route, some enterprising 
Yeniseisk citizen will find it a profitable venture to start one 
(on English lines, it is to be hoped). Fortunately, lodgings 


WATER-CARRIER, YENISEISK 
were readily to be got—and cheap into the bargain; so, with 
the aid of an interpreter, I was soon snugly quartered in two 
rooms, which for comfort and warmth left nothing to be 
desired, though there might perhaps have been a little more 
furniture, and also washing accommodation, but that. however, 
was a detail. I have stayed in many worse rooms when on 
sketching tours in France. “ Board and lodging” I arranged 
for, but I afterwards discovered that, although they had agreed 
to provide “ everything,” I was expected to find such extras as 
bedding, sheets, blankets, towels, tea, sugar, milk, butter, eggs, 
and candles, if I desired such luxuries. When I expressed my 
surprise to the interpreter, I was informed that such is the 
Russian custom. I asked what “ board and lodging” really 
meant, then, but he was unable to explain. As he was a 
Russian himself, he probably thought what strange ideas 
Englishmen have! However, in spite of this slight incon- 
venience, I managed to settle down comfortably in a very 
short time, and found the people I was lodging with very 
obliging, and ready to do their best to supply my wants 
when I tried to express them in the few words of Russian 
I had managed to pick up while on board the Phoenix. 
It was the commencement of the “season” when we 
arrived at Yeniseisk, and the town was full; for, with the 
advent of winter, the neighbouring gold-mines are deserted. 
and the rich owners return to their palatial town residences, 
so the place presents a much more animated appearance 
than it does during the summer, when the greater portion of 
the male inhabitants are absent, and the streets look compara- 
tively empty. The great industry of Yeniseisk is, of course, 
centred in its gold-fields, which were once among the most 
important of Siberia, but are now not so prolific as formerly. 
Everybody in the town has a direct or indirect interest in 
them, this being easily accounted for—the money made in 
them being all, as a rule, spent in Yeniseisk, so all the local 
trades profit by it. No less than eight thousand men are 
annually employed in the different workings — many 
coming from long distances to get employment—the pay, 
as a rule, being exceptionally good, and all their food found 
them. Some of the wealthiest of the mine-owners employ as 

many as 600 men, and have a hospital and 

medical staff permanently attached to the 

works. The alluvial gold-mines of the 

Yeniseisk district have been worked since 

1839. ‘The quartz working has only recently 
and it promises very great 
results. Better skill and appliances than are 
at present available are, however, needed. 
During the winter months Yeniseisk is well 
provided with amusement: there is a capital 
club-house, which would muster any- 
where, to which is attached a theatre and a 
ball-room, with a delightful “ floor,” and per- 
formances or dances take place two or three 
times a week. I shall long remember my 
first evening at Yeniseisk, when I was taken 
to see the club; there was a dance on, and 
in the large, brilliantly lighted rooms, 
with an excellent band playing a familiar 
waltz, it was hard to believe oneself nearly 


been commenced, 


pass 


two thousand miles from a 
railroad, and in the very heart 
of Asia. Society in Yeniseisk, 
of course, consists principally 
of the wealthy mine-owners, 
or merchants, and their 
families, and the Government 
officials and theirs. ‘These are 
sufficient pretty well to fill 
the club on big dance nights. 
Exiles, who naturally form an 
important contingent, are only 
allowed to enter subject to 
certain restrictions. For in- 
stance, the criminal ones are 
only permitted to come to the 
performances in the theatre, 
and are obliged to leave imme- 
diately after; while the poli- 
tical ones are permitted to 
remain after the performance, 
but on no account to dance. 
I learnt all this on inquiry, 
for to a casual observer nothing 
is noticeable of these arrange- 
ments, as the exiles fall in 
with them without demur, 
and everything is conducted 
in a manner which certainly 
reflects great credit on the 
management, and could not be 
excelled in any European club , sgwery, mw FURS, AT YENISEISK 
of the kind. Still, in spite of 
all this, I could not help feeling that Yeniseisk is a very 
democratic place. Everybody somehow seems to think him- 
self as good as anybody else, and at a performance, during 
the entr’acte, when everyone walks about, you become quite 
tired of the number of people who expect you to shake hands 
with them, from the rich mine-owner to the discharged con- 
victed forger, in Siberia “ for life.” 

few days after, I received an invitation to visit the hospital, 
and, as I had heard it was a very interesting sight, I eagerly 
availed myself of it. On entering the principal ward, every 
bed of which was occupied, I was much struck with the curious 
effect before me: it looked as if the place had been prematurely 
decorated for Christmas. Everywhere pine saplings were 
placed—between the beds and along the walls 
the ground to the ceiling. On asking the reason, I 
informed that it was to purify the air: it certainly wanted it, 
for the atmosphere was simply stifling. An English doctor 
would have stood aghast at the temperature. ‘There was no 
attempt whatever at ventilation, and the triple windows were all 
hermetically sealed. Only a Russian could have lived in it, 
and all the patients seemed comfortable enough. I heard there 
was an unusual amount of sickness in Yeniseisk this year. The 
fire brigade at Yeniseisk, as is usual in all Siberian towns 
where the danger is so great in consequence of the many 
wooden houses—is remarkably well organised. In case of 
need, the numerous water-carriers of the town are bound to 
give their services and provide horses and water-carts ; while 
in the tower over the fire-station is always a watchman, whose 
sole duty is to look out for the enemy, and to give warning of 
any outbreak by means of a big alarm-bell fixed on the upper 
platform. 

What, I fancy, astonishes an Englishman most in Siberia for 
the first time is the wonderful temperature he finds inside all 
the houses, from the richest to the poorest—a temperature so 
equable as to permit of the rarest tropical plants being culti- 
vated with the greatest success—I may say, in fact, that many 
of the houses of the rich mine-owners present the appearance 
of conservatories, so crowded are they with exotics of all 
sorts, from climbing plants trained to grow round the doors 
to huge palms or plantains—and all in the most perfect condi- 
tion. An Englishman's surprise is, therefore, comprehensible. 
He has heard of the frightful cold of the Siberian winter, so 
arrives in the country duly armed against it according to 
English ideas. To his astonishment he finds that, when the 
thermometer in the street 
registers 40 deg. of frost 
(Réaumur) the temperature 
of his room is still as genial 
as though it were spring, 
although there is no stove 
visible: his thick flannel 
shirts are naturally very 
much too warm—he only 
requires one thin blanket on 
his bed, and, when he goes out 
into the open air, his far 
schooba is amply sufficient to 
keep out the cold. That most 
complete device for heating ¢ 
house that was ever imagined, 
the Russian stove, robs, there- 
fore, the Siberian winter of 
many of its terrors, and makes 
a visit to this interesting and 
little-known country pleasant 
even during the coldest period 
of the year. The town of 
Yeniseisk at this moment is, 
of course, of great interest to 
Englishmen, on account of the 
scheme for sea traffic between 
England and the Yenisei— 
which, if it prove successful, 
will probably go a long way 
towards making the fortune 
of the smart little town—and, 
if the canal is ever finished 
which the Government is con- 
structing to connect Yeniseisk 
with Tomsk, there will exist, 
by means of the Volga, Obi, 
Yenisei, Irtish, Angara, and 
Amoor Rivers, one of the longest water highways of the 
world, and Chinese and Central Asian goods will be brought 
direct to the railroad at Tiumen, and thus to the gates of 
Europe, without transhipment. 
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MARKET-WOMAN YENISEISK. 
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Our Special Artist's Views of the High-street of Yeniseisk, 
the Collegiate Schools, and other public buildings, and his 
Illustrations of the Russian convict prisons there, will appear 
in our next publication. The minor Sketches on this page 
are those of some of the townsfolk. The other Illustrations 
refer to the long voyage up the Yenisei, which has been 
narrated in Mr. Price’s letters already published, and to that 
part of it from Turuchansk to Yeniseisk. The post-office 
mail-boat, drawn by dogs, was met on one occasion, the dogs 
towing it along the bank of the river. 
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DIFFICULT NAVIGATION ON THE 


improvement of the channel, which will not be neglected 
when the traffic comes to be more largely developed. Lower 
down the river furious northerly gales of wind are occa- 
sionally a cause of danger ; and the navigation is blocked by 
ice during several months of the year. 
The Yenisei, with its tributaries, of 
called the Selinga nearer its 


Angara, 
the most 


which the 
source eastward, is 


THE POST BOAT ON THE YENISEI RIVER. 


SIBERIA: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


1891.— 
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RIVER. 


important. drains an area of 1,180,000 square miles, and this 
vast river-system is navigable for 5000 miles. It occupies 
nearly the whole of Central Siberia between the basins of the 
Ob and the Lena, two other great rivers flowing from the central 
mountain plateau of Asia northward tothe Arctic Ocean. Their 
waters, extending widely over the plains east and west, approach 
each other within a very few miles. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF AN ITALIAN WINTER. 
It would ask a certain courage to take up one’s pen with the 


abusing the Italian winter. Sut, 
set 


deliberate intention of 
without 


to recount 


this in terms, one may be permitted 


to the 


doing 


one’s experiences, and leave it un biassed 


to whether the virtues 
trifle 


season of exceptional 


reader to draw his own conclusions as 
of the Italian 
Let due 
severity, but let it 


winter have been a over - estimated. 


allowance be made for a 


be remembered also that the ruide-books 
and the tourist agents and the tourists themselves have always 
ested the the 


Channel, there was balm in the land beyond the Alps. 


prot that, whatever weather this side of 


on 





[ left London in the first days of January (not in the present 
year of grace), just when 
the pipes were beginning 
to burst. Paris was ankle- 
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long coat gathered petticoat-wise about his lean black stock- 
ings, and the rain running in rivulets over the edges of his 
flapping beaver. 





It was now that I began unwillingly to ask myself 
whether the glorious Italian winter which I had read 
about, and had come to prove, were a mere invention of 
the hotel-keepers and the tourist agents But one must 
go forward; so, from the frosts of Turin, the snows of 
Genoa, and the rains of Pisa, I fled by express train to 
Florence. Now, one cannot but be loth to say any- 
thing unkind about the radiant city of Dante, but, if 
anyone can tell me of a habitated spot in Europe where 
the wind blows with direr or more searching effect, I 
will not go there in mid-January. I shiver now when I recall 
the blasts of florence. Wrapping my rug around me,I settled 


down despairingly in the train fag Rome. The blue vanished 
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from cold in the head. And when the weather is really 
inclement the City of the Cwsars is a place of unspeakable 
torment. The houses are built for protection not against cold 
but against heat; and, as for fires, many Italians have a 
positive dislike of them. ‘There was a Count in the hotel I 
stayed at whoused to employ himself of an evening blowing 


the bellows in the drawing-room; and, as his family was 
doubtless old at the time of the First Punic War, it seemed 
kind of him to take so much trouble for a handful of 
circular-ticket tourists, and one of us ventured to thank 
him Not at all,” he replied. “T do this to amuse 
nit Personally, I hate fires. 

When I had cured the cold and the slight touch of fever, 


whicl vent southwards again 
to taste the climate of Naples 


Lilysian there, and the nights as tender as in 


gave me occupation in Rome, I 
Sky, sun, and air were alike 
English June 





deep in sleet and slush; 
but no one expects anything 
of Paris in January, and I 
quitted it with a light heart 
by the night train, in con- 
fident expectation of a 
southern sky and southern 
airs on the other side of the 
frontier. I know nothing 
more charming than _ to 
awake at sunrise amid the 
mountains of Savoy on a 
fair January morning, to 
throw open the window of 


Topse. 





the railway carriage and 
take one’s first draught of 
Alpine air, to watch the first 


beams of the sun touching 
with rosy colour those clear 
snowy heights, growing 
broader and warmer as they 
steal down the mountain- 
sides, and then flooding with 
a strong white light each 
valley and dark ravine, 
giving a hundred rainbow 
tints to the rushing waters 
of stream and torrent, and 
calling into life those sleep- 
ing villages, each with its 
tiny church in the midst, 
hanging there so beauti- 
fully between the sky and 
the glistering earth. And 
the sky is the sky one has 
dreamed of and longed for 

the sky that one has seen 
in pictures and never quite 





believed in, because it has 
seemed impossible that sky 
so liquid blue could be 
visible anywhere out of 
Paradise. This was the 


picture I awoke to on the 
wonderful Mont Cenis line 
between Paris and Turin ; 
but all this glory vanished 
at Turin, which was 
wrappeed in a drenching 
steel-grey fog, and locked in 
an Arctic frost — only a 
degree or two less cold, one 


fancied. than the lowest 

circle of the Inferno. How 

well Dante knew, by the 

way, that the extreme of 

cold is worse torture by far it i 

than the hottest fires of the iit Mil 
furnace or the burning i 

tombs ! Yet Turin was Hi 


beautiful by night, when 
the fog had lifted and the 
moon shone the Po, 
and made deep shadows in 
the And it was 
beautiful, the next 
morning, when the sky was 
blue again, and the sun lit 
up those wide and 
squares piled high 


over 
streets. 


too, 


noble 
with 


snow. But this was clearly 
not a resting - place for 
January, and I took the 


midday train toGenoa. A 
young lady in the opposite 
corner of the carriage, who 
lit a cigarette at her father’s 
cigar, and offered me some 
sweetmeats from an inex- 
haustible reticule, warned 
me that I must not expect 
to find summer in Genoa; 
but I was not prepared for 
four inches of snow in the 
streets and gardens of the 
city of superb palaces. The 
glory of the Campo Santo, 





Later, to be sure, they had 
a day and a half of snow; 
but at that time I was in 
i. wah ew Sicily, gathering prickly 
Mebut Sduns tks pears under the ruins of 
re apa emapesoeengesemaveriainssiaiiciniaaal the Temple of Juno, and 
: looking on the almond 
blossoms which whitened 
the slopes of Girgenti 
r. Es 
WOOD CARVING 
Studies from the Muscume 
Wood Carving Part Il 
By Eleanor Rowe (Rh. 
Sutton and Co., Ludgate- 
hill.)—This second series 
of photographs of wood 
carvings in the South Ken- 
sington Museum fully sus- 
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the splendour of Sant’ 
Annunziata, and the fairy- 
like wonder of the palaces 
whose pillars are crusted 
with gold and their doors panelled iu lapis lazuli, could be but 


ill enjoyed in worse weather than I had fled from at home ; but 
[ recall with a sort of pride (not unmixed with doubt 
that my grandchildren will discredit it) the fact that 


while I stayed in Genoa I saw ripe oranges hanging from 
trees, the boughs of which were weighted with snow. Sadly 
[I turned my back Genoa, for it is a city of many 
delights, and went southwards to Pisa. Woe was me! Pisa 
was blind with rain. The cold had almost vanished ; at least, 
it did not appear at all colder than an English October. But 
it seemed a pity to have journeyed so far for the pleasure of 
mounting the Leaning Tower with an umbrella, and getting 
wet through while gathering lilies in the quadrangle of the 
Campo Santo, when the custodian’s back was turned. I walked 
in a macintosh in the pleasant garden by the Arno, and met 
no one but an aged priest solacing himself from a silver snuff- 
box under the dripping boughs of a sycamore. We saluted 
one another, and the father gave me a courteous blessing. 
When I returned, he was trudging home in front of me, his 


upon 





TOPSY.”’—BY HERBERT SCHMALZ, 
from the sky as we neared the Eternal City ; clouds came in 
its place, leaden and lowering. Was it rain or hail that beat 
against the windows of the carriage? It was both. How 
they pelted down on me and on my coachman (though I did 
not pity him, he was so dirty), and on the poor lame beast 
that drew us with swaying steps to the hotel ! 

I inquired of the landlord whether it were always like this 
in Rome, because the person from whom I had purchased my 
circular ticket in London had led me to expect better things. 


No, the landlord said, it was not always like this, but when 
it did not rain it was apt to be cold; and he asked me 
if I would like a fire in my room, I seemed sodamp. Well, 


the rain ceased in a day or two, and then the words of the 
landlord were verified, for though the sun shone superbly, and 
the sky was the same that had gladdened me among the 
mountains of Savoy, there was ice in the shady places in the 
streets, and the waters of the fountains were frozen. I 
visited the Borghese Villa one afternoon, and all the 
English and Americans whom I saw there were suffering 


tains the promises held 
out by the introductory 
volume rhe specimens 
selected are wholly archi- 


tectural, and give an excel- 


lent idea of the uses to 
which wood-carving may 


be placed in the decoration 
of rooms, large and small 
It is to be regretted that 
Miss Rowe cannot inculcate 
well as art, for in 
our eyes might be 


taste as 

that case 
spared some of the appal 
ling with 
which we are face 


incongruities 
brought 


to face in the houses of 
those who imagine that old 
woodwork found in nt 


an ale-house 


effective in a 


cottage or 
must look 
dining-room or a 
She is, however, doing much 


library 





to form a national school 
of wood-carving—and we 
must hope in due course 
both her patrons and her 
pupils will have reached the 
level when work will be 
again produced equal to 
that found near Exeter 
(Plate Twenty), which be- 
longs to the sixteenth 
century, or to that removed 
from Lord Carington’s 
house in Whitehall (Plate 
Twenty - seven), in which 


the influence of Grinling 
Gibbons is discernible. 
The plates are executed 
with great neatness and 
care, and are admirably 
fitted for the purpose the 
editor has in view to 
make known to all art 


schools where wood-carving 
is taught the best specimens 


of old work, English and 
foreign, which have been 
preserved. Students who 
follow the course of prac- 
tical study carried on at 
the School of Art Wood 


Carving have the additional 
advantage of being able to 
compare their renderings 
of these models with the 
originals, which are to be 
seen in the neighbouring 
museum 


Count Leo Tolstoi has 
once more run a-tilt against 
our social conventionalities, 
and this time it 
smoking which excites his 
ire. In the February 
number of the (Contem- 
porary Rericeu treats 
of this subject very 
considerable vigour. Ask 
& man why he smokes, and 
the inevitable answer is. 
we are assured, “ To drive 
away melancholy. the habit is universal: every- 
body smokes.” An analysis of the habit the Count 
to the conclusion that the need for the stimulant is peculiarly 
intense precisely when the desire to stifle the voice of 
conscience is at its height. One recalls Carlyle preparing 
some of the most inspiriting utterances of “ Sartor Resartus 


1s tobacco- 


he 


with 


sesides, 
brings 


amid clouds of tobacco-smcke, to which, by the way, his pious 


old mother added her pipe-fumes on occasion, and asks if 





these things can be. One remembers Tennyson writing 
those beautiful “Idylis” of his, and Canon Kingsley 
preparing his sermons both of them with a_ keen 
regard to the quality of their tobacco, and one has mis 


givings as to the Count’s theory, which he takes great pains 
to assure us is neither a joke nor an exaggeration. But the 
author of “ War and Peace” lives among a.nation of smokers 

did not our charming friend Marie Bashkirtseff enjoy her 
cigarette 7—and he suffers from the same reaction as came to 
Goethe, who was similarly situated, and whose hatred of 


narcotics was equally pronounced. 
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THE ART OF MARK TWAIN. 


BY ANDREW LANG 
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f ignorant vanity, and eager desire of novelty,and a yearning 
» in the fashion. 
for example—and we have been a long time in coming 
Mark ‘l'wain If you praise him among persons of 
they cannot believe that you are They call 
They won't hear of him, they hurry from 
the subject; they the other side of the way. 
Now I do not mean to that Mark Twain is “an 
impeccable artist,” but he is just as far from being a mere 
coarse buffoon, Like other people, he has his limitations. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, for instance, does not shine as a Biblical critic, 
nor Mark Twain as a critic of Italian art nor as a guide to the 
Holy Land. I have abstained from reading his work on an 
American at the Court of King Arthur, because here Mark 
Twain is not, and cannot be, at the proper point.of view. He 
has not the knowledge which would enable him to be a sound 
critic of the ideal of the Middle Ages. An Arthurian Knight 
in New York or in Washington would find as much to blame, 
and jastly,asa Yankee at Camelot. Let it be admitted that Mark 
l'wain often and often sins against good taste, that some of his 
waggeries are mechanical, that his books are full of passages 
which were only good enough for the corner of a newspaper. 
Even so, the man who does not “let a laugh out of him "—like 
the Gruagach Gaire—at the story of the Old Ram, or of the 
Mexican Plug, or of the editing of the country newspaper, or 
f the Blue Jay, or at the lecture on the German language, can 
hardly have a laughin him to let out, Chesterfield very gravely 
warns his son that it is wrong and vulgar to laugh; but the 
world hasagreed to differ from Chesterfield. To “ Homo Ridens ” 
Mark Twain is a benefactor beyond most modern writers, and 
the Cultured, who do not laugh, are merely to be pitied. But 
his art is not only that of a maker of the scarce article— 
mirth, I have no hesitation in saying that Mark Twain is one 
among the greatest of contemporary makers of fiction. For 
some reason, which may perhaps be guessed, he has only twice 
chosen to exercise this art seriously, in “'Tom Sawyer” and in 
*“ Hucklebury Finn.” The reason, probably, is that old life 
on the Mississippi is the only form of life in which Mark 
Twain finds himself so well versed that he can deal with 
it in seriousness. Again, perhaps his natural and cultivated 
tendency to extravagance and caricature is only to be 
checked by working on the profound and candid seriousness of 
boyhood. These are unlucky limitations, if they really exist, 
for they have confined him, as a novelist, to a pair of brief 
works, masterpieces which a fallacious appearance has con- 
founded with boys’ books and facetiw. Of the two, by an 
unheard-of stroke of luck, the second, the sequel, is by far the 
better. I can never forget nor be ungrateful for the exquisite 
pleasure with which I read “ Hucklebury Finn” for the first 
time, yearsago. I read it again last night. deserting “ Kenil- 
worth " for Huck. I never laid it down till I had finished it. 
[ perused several passages more than once, and rose from it 
with a higher opinion of its merits than ever. 

What is it that we want in a novel? We want a vivid and 
original picture of life ; we want character naturally displayed 
in action, and if we get the excitement of adventure into the 
bargain, and that adventure possible and plausible, I so far 
differ from the newest school of criticism as to think that we 
have additional cause for gratitude. If, moreover, there is an 
unstrained sense of humonr in the narrator, we have a master- 
piece, and “ Hucklebury Finn” is nothing less. Once more. 
If the critics are right who think that art should so far imitate 
nature as to leave things at loose ends, as it were, not pursuing 
events to their conclusions, even here “ Hucklebury Finn” 
should satisfy them. It is the story of the flight down the 
Mississippi of a white boy and a runaway slave. The stream 
takes them through the fringes of life on the riverside; they 
pass feuds and murders of men, and towns full of homi- 
éidal loafers, and are intermingled with the affairs 
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“Hucklebury Finn an historical novel, and more 
valuable, perhaps, historian than “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” for it is written without partisanship, and with- 
purpose.” The drawing of character seems to be 
unsurpassed in its kind. By putting the tale in 
the chief actor, Huck, Mark ‘Twain was enabled 
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cruelly shoots old Boggs, 
would-be lynchers; the various old aunts and 
the negro Jim : the two wandering impostors ; 
the hateful father of Huck himself. Then Huck’s compliment 
to Miss Mary Jane. whom he thought of afterwards “a many 
and a million times,” how excellent it is! “In my 
opinion she had more sand in her than any girl I ever see; in 
my opinion she was full of sand. It sounds like flattery, 
but it ain't no flattery. And when it comes to beanty—and 
she lays over them all.” No novel has better 
the starlit nights on the great 
the whole landscape the sketches of little 
towns, of the woods, of the cotton-fields, are 
natural, and visible to the The 
ends by lapsing into burlesque, when 
Tom Sawyer insists on freeing the slave whom he knows 
lready., in a manner accordant with “the best 
But even the burlesque is redeemed by ‘Tom's 
There are defects of taste, or 
deficient in taste, but the 
remains a nearly flawless gem of romance and of humour. 
The world appreciates it, no doubt, but “cultured critics” are 
probably unaware of its singular value. A two-shilling novel 
by Mark Twain, with an ugly picture on the cover, “has no 
show.” as Huck might say, and the great American novel has 
escaped the eyes of those who watch to see this new planet 
swim into their ken. And will Mark Twain never write such 
another? One is enough for him to live by, and for onr 
gratitude, but not enough for our desire. 
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ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS FREE 
LIBRARY. 
The permanent building for the Free Public Library of the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields was commenced in March 
last year, the memorial stone being laid by the Prince of Wales 


on the 18th of that month. ‘The opening ceremony, on Feb. 12, 
this year, was performed by Mr. Gladstone, in tle presence of 
the Commissioners, the Vicar of the parish, and other gentle- 
men. ‘The building, of which Mr. Robert Walker is the 
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ST. MARTIN-IN-THE FIELDS FREE LIBRARY. 
architect and Messrs. Peto Brothers were the contractors, is 
shown in our Illustration. Its basement, or half-basement, 
will be used as the news-room; the magazine-room and the 
lending library, containing ten thousand volumes, are on the 
above-ground floor ; and the first floor is occupied by the 
reference library, for which over eight.thousand volumes have 
already been purchased, mostly of standard anthors in history, 
biography, travels, science, art, theology, and poetry, with the 
principal encyclopedias and dictionaries, the “Annual Register,” 
and Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. There is also an 
interesting collection of topographical pamphlets, 
maps, pictures, and drawings which relate to the parish, with 
its various historical. and literary associations. The librarian 
is Mr. Thomas Mason, who formerly held a similar post at 
Glasgow. Since the opening of the St. Martin’s Free Library, 
on Jan. 1, 1889, at its temporary abode in Long-acre, it has 
been visited by nearly half a million readers. 
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Those who advocate the Government control of railways will 
not find much encouragement.in the experience of the lines 
built and worked by the Dominion Government. The 
expenses of running the principal line, the Intercolonial, from 
Quebec to Halifax, were, last year, 3.746,919dols., while the 
receipts were only 2,928,080 dols. The Prince Edward Island 
Railway cost 266,405 dols., and yielded only 160,991 dols. The 
excess of working expenses over receipts is greater than in 
any previous year. Of course, it is to be remembered that 
both these lines are what may be termed political rather than 
commercial undertakings, 
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THE KARUN RIVER, SOUTHERN PERSIA 
Much attention has of late been directed to the importance of 
commercial relations with Southern Persia. <A recent visit of 
II.M.S. Mariner, the ship of war at present representing 
English interests in the Persian Gulf, to the Karun River, one 
of the most promising channels of recent trading enterprise 
Shah, afforded the opportunity of 
for which we are indebted 


in the dominions of the 
making some interesting sketches, 
to Dr. Frederick J. Burns, M.D. 

The Karun River, which, by a recent concession, has been 
opened to trade, is the most important waterway in the whole 
of that part of Persia readily accessible to European merchants. 
It opens into the Shat-el-Arab, a broad and deep river, at 
about forty miles from the mouth of the latter, and affords 
ready means of communication with the trading centres of 
the fertile province of Arabistan. A powerful river-steamer— 
the Blosse Lynch—has been appointed to ply regularly on the 
Karun as far as Arvaz, a hundred and twenty miles up, whence 
trade is carried on by a smaller steamer to Shustar, a farther 
distance of sixty miles. 

The town of Muhammerah, situated at the junction of the 
Karun with the Shat-el-Arab, on the Turkish frontier, wasalmost 
totally destroyed by the British in the Persian war of 1857. It 
is situated in a district which may be described as a vast mud 
flat. The mud is caked hard and dry by the action of a tropical 
sun. Being of alluvial origin, it is, when irrigated, extremely 
fertile ; but cultivation is entirely confined to the hanks of 
the river, whose thick fringes of date and cocoa-nut palms 
contrast singularly with the bare, flat plain through which 
the river winds. 

The town is walled with mud, and is for the most part 
built of it. The very domestic utensils are principally com- 
posed of the same substance, and the inhabitants carry 
immense quantities of it in their persons and apparel. An 
ordinary sight is that of one of the kilns used for baking the 
universal material into its various forms of utility. 

The indigenous population is principally Arab, of the usual 
uncultured type; but the governing authorities and soldiers 
are mainly Persian. There is a curious primitive Christian 
sect, entitled, generally, Subis, existing in this district. They 
claim to be the direct descendants of some of the earliest con- 
verts of John the Baptist. As the accompanying Sketches 
show, their costume is the same as that of the Arabs, except 
that their women are not veiled. They are also much the 
cleanest and best-looking section of the community. One of 
the pictures represents them with the curiously shaped imple- 
ments of their industry—gold and silver working, at which 
they are very expert. 

With regard to the prospects of commercial intercourse 
with the interior of Persia by this route, we would quote an 
article in the January Number of the Jmpecrial 
VYuartes ly Review, byawi iter sty led * Persicus,” describing the 
projected roads—-which may ultimately be transformed into 
railways—to be constructed in that country : 

“The most important route of all, and therefore the one 
that shonld be constructed first, is that which connects the 
centre of the Empire with the sea—namely, from Teheran to 
the Persian Gulf : this would put the heart of the country in 
touch with the outer world. ‘'wenty years ago Bushire was 
imagined to be the fittest terminus in the south, but careful 
consideration has led to the abandonment of this place in 
favour of Muhammerah, on the Karun, 620 miles from ‘lcheran. 
As for 120 miles of this distance, the river Karun itself may 
be used, so that the road from Shuslitar (above which the 
river is no longer navigable by cargo-boats) to ‘Teheran would 
only be 500 miles ; in other words, 250 miles shorter than the 
Bushire-Teheran route. This road, which is already in process 
of construction, and passes throngh Qom, Sultanabad, Burujird, 
Khorremabad, Dizful to Shushtar, will probably be continued 
later to Muhammerah. 

“ As an illustration of the immense advantages which this 
cart road will offer to commerce, it is only necessary to say 
that merchandise will easily be conveyed over it from Shushtar 
to ‘Teheran in a week or ten days, while a caravan from 
sushire to the capital never takes less than forty days— 
frequently eighty to one hundred, It will not only be of 
immense value to Persian commerce and industry, but it will 
also greatly benefit India (as well as Great Britain), an 
important fact that should not be lost sight of. This 
road will open up the rich and fertile districts between 
Sultanabad and Khorremabad, which grow much wheat 
and barley. These districts could produce at least tenfold 
what they do, had they but a means by which to convey their 
wealth to other places, which the road will provide them with. 
From Shushtar to Muhammerah, only irrigation is necessary 
as has before been stated, in the former article—to render the 
country fertile and flourishing as it was of old. From Burujird 
(the centre of a fertile region) a road will be constructed to 
Ispahan, the emporium of south and south-eastern Persian 
commerce, as soon as the main line is completed.” 


and Asiatic 


Some valuable ancient tombs have just been discovered 
near Luxor, on the right bank of the Nile, at a point forming 
a portion of ancient ‘Thebes. 

A serious avalanche has occurred at Ruetti, in the Canton 
of Glarus, by which twenty-two men, who were cutting wood 
on the side of a mountain, were buried. 

What was probably a unique specimen of a white frog, 
having ruby eyes with golden rims, was recently exhibited 
by Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., at a conversazione of the 
Linnean Society. 

The following are the relative dimensions of the leading 
European opera-houses, including Mr. D’Ovly Carte’s new 
theatre, so far, at least, as sitting accommodation is concerned : 
Royal English Opera, 1976; Academy of Music, New York, 
2000; La Fenice, Venice, 2000 ; Carlo Felice, Genoa, 2000 ; San 
Carlos, Lisbon, 2000 ; Grand Opéra, Paris, 2100 ; Royal Theatre, 
Munich, 2300; Opera, Vienna, 2400; Covent-Garden, 2500; 
La Scala, Milan, 3060, 

New England, the home of so many historic associations 
connected with the settlement of the North American con- 
tinent, has fallen upon evil times. The report of the Labour 
Commissioner of Maine, based upon returns from 370 repre- 
sentative farmers, shows that 270 of these farms yield an 
absolute loss each year averaging 310 dols. per farm. The 
number of “abandoned farms” is stated at 3318, with a total 
abandoned acreage of 254,513. Now that the West has 
such varied attractions to offer, farming, in Maine at least, 
would seem to have become a precarious business. 

The Pacific Province of Canada made greater progress last 
year than any other part of the Dominion. The lumbering 
industry was largely developed, and the milling capacity of 
the Province was considerably increased. The run of salmon 
was, too, so large that the canneries record an excellent season, 
while a start has been made in the canning of fruit. The 
sealers, too, had a fairly satisfactory year, higher prices making 
up for any shortages in catch. Interior navigation also under- 
went some development, and smelters have been established at 
Revelstoke and Golden for the better progress of the mining 
industry. 
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1. The Subis, an Ancient Christian Tribe. 2. Subl Workers in Silver. 





SKETCHES AT MUHAMMERAH, ON THE KARUN RIVER, SOUTHERN PERSIA. 
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heen acted twice before with but little snecess, but perhaps the 
luck will turn, and, thanks to the good acting of Wilson 
Barrett and Miss Winifred Emerv. converts may be obtained to 
the Ibsen creed. If so, they will haveto swallow far more than 
this comparatively inoffensive play. ‘lhey had better prepare 
themselves for their confession of faith by attending the pro- 
jected reading of “ Ghosts.” If women attend that function 
they must indeed have conrage ! Meanwhile, “ es 
which has not yet appeared in print as a published book, is to 
tackled by Mr. F. R. Benson and the 

artists ;and Mrs. Langtry having on second thought reconsidc: ed 
her plan to produce * Hedda Gabler,” it will be taken in hand 
and apparently edited for the English stage by Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, who with Mr. Charles Colnaghi meditates 
an advanced theatre of freedom, independent of the official 
Examiner of Stage Plays anda consequent boon to the “ dead- 
head. Of money can be taken at the doors, 
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money whatever is taken at the doors. Your dramatic 
enthusiast is,asa rule, a very bad paymaster. Witness the 
crowds of hungry men and women who block the doorways 
and beseech for seats on the occasion of every silly matinée 
air vanity and to produce worthless plays. ‘The 
ree Theatre will never fail to be crowded, but whether the 
other managers, who have no subvention from Covernment, 
purse, or amateur, will bless the scheme is quite 
matter. 
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The ball given in Copenhagen, on Feb. 6, by her Majesty's 
Representative at the Danish Court, Mr. Macdonell, was 
honoured with the presence of the King and Queen, the Crown 
Prince and Princess, and the Danish Princes and Princesses. 
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A heavy storm of snow and sleet has been raging at Albai y 


and other parts of New York State. Telegraph, telephone, anu 
electric-lighting wires have been blown down, and Albany wes 
total darkness one evening through the severance of th« 
electric communications in all directions. 


and Mr. 


Dorothy 
looked Saturday, Feb. 7, being the thirteenth anniversary of Pius 
the Ninth’s death, a requiem mass was celebrated in the Sistine 
Chapel. Cardinal Hohenlohe officiated. Leo XIII. assisted at 
ceremony from the throne, whence he pronounced the 
Absolution. 
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A mineral discovery of unusual value is reported from 
Kamouraska, in Lower Canada. It is stated that an entire 
mountain has been found composed of silicates, otherwise 
known as vitrifiable stone, of a purity certified by the pro- 
vincial engineer to average 98 per cent. ‘This material is used 
for the manufacture of the finest glass. and is believed to exist 
nowhere else on the American continent in such purity. 

The monthly dinner of “ Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” took 
place. on Feb. 6, at Limmer’s Hotel, with “ his oddship” M: 
Charles Holme inthe chair. The guests included Sir Frederick 
Milner, M.P., Sir James Linton, P.R.I., Sir John Monekton, 
Mr. Storey, A.R.A., Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Austin Dobson, M1 
Edmund Gosse, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Hall Caine, M: 
Walter Crane, Mr. MacColl (editor of the Athen@um), Mr. 
Lehmann (Baron de Book-Worms of Punch), other 
gentlemen well known in the world of art and letters. Mr. 
Hollingsworth read a paper on “Nankin Blue.” and there 
was a very fine display of china to illustrate his essay. 


be in 
at once. 


great 


House” has 


the old 
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MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. (Gives. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


P{IGH - CLASS JEWEL- 

LERY The Stock of Bracelets, 
Brooches, Es ing Necklets, &c., Is the 
largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beanty and excellence 
not to be obtained ¢ n tnspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
Choiee strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or tive rows, from £10 to 
£5000; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gald mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
tvidesmaids’ and Wedding Presents. 


RUBIES.—Some very choice 
specimens of fine Oriental Rubies at 
moderate prices, 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
elegant and inexpensive 
for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
designs and estimates 


ew here 


production of 
novelties suitable 
fonts Original 
prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for Wedding 
presents Every intending purchaser 
shoul! inspect this stock before deciding 
elsewhere, when the superiority in design 
and quality, and the very moderate prices, 
will be apparent. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

LING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake the 
tepair of all Kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels. Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates are 
furnished free of charge. 
CAUTION. The Goldsmiths’ 

Company regret to find that many 
of their Designs are being copk 


and inserted in a similar form of adv 
ment, which is calculated to mislea 
public. 

They beg to 
London retail address is 1 
STREET, W. 

W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
timekeepers, at very moderate 


notify that their only 
12, REGENT 


accurate 
prices. 
CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s. to £100. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


Fine Gold and Pearl Horseshoe Brooch, 
£1 158. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Fine Diamond &stone 


Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200 





Company's 


at 
: and on 











Fine Pearl Double-Heart Bracelet, £5 10s. 


» Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 








DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 

The Timea: “The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of Jewels, the low prices 
of which, combined with admirable taste, 
defies competition and deserves attentive 
examination. 


A magnificent assortment of Rings 
Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &¢c., com 
posed of the finest White Diamonds 
mounted in special and original cesigns, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 

but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments. 


Goods forwarded to the NOVELTIES .—A succession 


Fine Diamond Crescent and Bar Brooch, 
£10. 








COMPANY. 


Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, tc form 
Brooch or Hair-Pin, £50, 


Fine Diamond Star 
to form Brovch or Hair-Pin 
£20 


112, REGENT STREET. W. 


. 
fi a of Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ 
country or selection. Company's own artists and designers is 
r ; constantly being produced to anticipate 
the requirements of purchasers, 


CASH PRICES,— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
great advantages over the usual credit 
houses. All goods are marked in plain 
figures for cash without discount. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents not being customers should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, which are vot obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 


were made. 
TESTIMONIALS.- The 
with 


numerous recommendations 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers art pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durabil'ty 
of their manufactures, 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 


monds, and Plate taken in cxchange 
or bought for cash. 


MEDALS. - -Awarded Nine 
Gold Medals, and the Cross of thé 
gion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures, 
ATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the world. 


Fine Pearl and Diamond 
Double Heart and 


Tie Ring, £18 10s. 





6 
Saturdays 2 p.m. 








Knot Brooch 
£15. 





Fine Diamond Three-Swailow Safety Brooch, £5. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 


u 
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Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lt. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFAC TURERS. 





JOYNSON 
DRAWING-PAPER 


SUITABLE FOR WATER-COLOURS, 
To be obtained of all Stationers. 
Write to ST. MARY CRAY for Samples. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 








sors Sono 


£10. In return for £10 NOTE, 








KEYLESS WATCH. 
ans \ 


£25. A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.c. |<< tee "faTai'lbnion Sewell: | GOLD WATCHES, from £6. 


Bir JOHN BENNETT (Le ted), 65, Cheaps London 





£5. SILVER KEYLE ne NGLISH 


LEVEI WATCH A 





£20, £30, £40 Prese nté ation Ww ‘atches. 


| nscription ¢ 


| 25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells 
Three 


Guineas ¢ ate : JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 





ete alas 
r CHI ATEST WATCHES D 
t. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 





AND MEETINGS. 


OAL § 


‘SSILYVd JALVAIYd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-SNILSINONVE 





ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 



































"HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public | 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. | 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Ge mtlemen, | 


open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 
THE BEST DINNER IN LoNnNDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 


Large Well- Lighted Billiard- Room with Five Tables, Full Size. | 
Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” | i776 & 1'°7'7, STRAND, LONDON. 


FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [ctanesnecstenco “Pram” 


NIGHT LIGHT WATGH-HOLDER, = _ Jia 


ENGLISH LAVENDER FLOWERS. 


combined with other Choice and 

Delicate Scents, have now been used 

for upwards of halfa century in the 
preparation of 


: Ss. SAINSBURY’S 
wee! | AVENDER WATER. 


Mei STRAND 























N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


THE NEW CLARKE’S rey 
7 ‘aery | PYRAMID” LIGHT. 





NIGHT LICHT. Patent Fire-Proof 
THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


] | Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
| 6¢ } containing 8 lights. S&4d. per Box, 


| PYRAMID JrAk. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 
3 THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
PAR, FARand AWAY THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


N FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSI 


Plaster Case, 























“FAIRY” LIGHT. 
: 7 THE SHADED PART JAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. | wort pownie Wicks, in Boxes containing 
REPRESENTS THE TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY 6 Lights and Glass, | 10" hours Japanned Watch-Holder and * "Pyramid" Lamp cunatte, 2s. 6d. 
23. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, J Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. 2g, pet Invaluable at every bedside 


























N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD., LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY RETAIL EVERYWHERE 


HOUSE SANITATION, TYPHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS. 


T is no exaggeration to state that not one quarter of the pe. Oh of all classes, high or low, ric h or por r, are free 








from dangers to health, due to defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c. . ... These original defects will 
inevitably entail a loss of health and energy to the occupants of the houses, and this may go on for years, working 
insidiously, but with deadly effect... . . It is painful to know that, after all that has been done of late years in 


the way of sanitary improvements, persons die almost daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that should save life and 
not destroy it.—SANIT ARY CONGRESS, September 1582. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE.—THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


How few know that af er breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every _drop of 
blood is more or less poiscne!. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisoned 
blood, not a point but must have suffered injury. 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT” 


Is the best remedy. It removes fetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natu: 
means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO's 





I ieee 





. yi" 


“FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT From the Rev Dr. a R Vicar of Collerly.—* I have used your ‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, and have verified your 
The thanks of the public are due to you for yo sing efforts to rel ieve suffering humanity Long may you live to be » blessing to th world 
“T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe att ack of Saver, and I have every reas on tang 1 telievel t saved my life.”"—J. C. Exo 
CAUTION.—EZvramine each bottle and see that the C apsul le is marked Exo’s “Fruit SALT. Without it you hart been om p sed upon 
by a worthless imitation. ld hy all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Li anquages how ti » prevent diseas 


Prepared only at Eno :” Fruit Salt Works,” Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, S.E., by J. C. Eno’ s Patent. 
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WI I, I, S A N 1) BR EFOUERST S, without parent, brother, or sister, were granted on Jan. 2§ surviving executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
“ to the Rev. William Standen, the nephew, and one of the to upwards of £32,000. ‘The testator gives legacies to his 

ited n, the value of the personal estate amounting t daughters, executor, and stepsons, and the resi ine of his real 

10,000, and personal estate to his son, Arthur George Walker Skirrow. 

with two codicils (date The willand five codicils of Jolin Hodgson, late of Strensall. 

Onley os Unle y in the county of York, gentleman, who died on Dee. 10, has 
braintree, E h been proved in the District Registry. York, by Edward Hodg- 
by the Rev He nry Phil son, the brother, and Arthur Henry Russell and Donald Sween 
beri ! Mackay, the executors, the personal estate exceeding £28,000, 

The testator directs his funeral to be as simple as possible, and 

his body to be carried to the grave by labourers residing in the 

village of Strensall, who are to be paid 10s. each, and he directs 

ane savil [-Onle *y ; & Messuag that his chestnut horse be shot. He bequeaths to the chairman 

its at s¢ ath wold, Sul ff lk, to hisdaughter of the Board of Guardians of the York Union £5000 prefer- 

e,and then to such uses as she shall ence stock of the North-Eastern Railway, the annual 

and effects in the said house, and an income to be given at the discretion of the Board to 

s said daughter, in addition to the pro- persons living on small incomes when afflicted by illness 

settlement ; an annuity of £100 to his and without means to procure comforts and_ necessaries, 

| Marsham, also in addition to the pro- such persons not being in receipt of parochial relief and 

settlement ; an annuity of £100 to his yesiding within the York Union and the village of Sheriff 

annuity of £500, during the Hutton: to the Vicar and churchwardens of the parish of 

1 and godson, Charles Alfred — Sheriff ITutton, £300 ; of the parish of Huntington, £250 ; and 

| hereditaments at Catton, of each of the parishes of Flaxton, Strensall, and Haxby, 

th, to the Rev. Henry Philip £150; the income arising therefrom to be expended in ec als 

with his residuary estate; and distributed by the Vicar, waywarden, and guardian of the 

st to be appliedinthe pur- — several parishes in quantities of not less than half a ton to 

the parish of Stisted; and each person among such of the necessitous poor residing in 

ichildren, executors, serv- each of the said parishes as they shall select ; to the York 

sted Mall: and the residue of his real estate, County Hospital and the Wilberforce School for the Blind, 

operty, he settles upon his wife, for life ; York, £ 1000 each ; to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

on, Charles Alfred Onley Marsham, to Animals, £300; to the Curates’ Augment ~ ion Fund, £500; 

r to his first and other sons successively to the Home for Friendless Girls, York, the National Life-Boat 

furniture, pictures, plate, books, and — Society, the York County Lunatic Asylum in Bo otham, York,and 

also settled to go therewith. His the York Dispensary, £200 each ; to the North Riding Charity 

residuary personal estate is to_ be be d out in the purchase of — for Clergy, their Widows and Orphans, £500 ; to Dr. Barnardo's 
freehold property to go witl s settled real estate. Any male Homes, Stepney. London, £200; to his sister, Mary Anne 
veeding to the said ettled prop to take the name and Hodgson, an annuity of £50; to his housekeeper, Mrs. Mary 
ris Of Savill Boyes, an —s of £25, and a further sum of £10 per annum 
lhe will (dated May 3 $8) of Mr ilker Skirrow, late for taking care of and providing —_ home for two of his 

f Lines Inn, barrister-at-law, and j ieensberry-place, dogs, so long as they shall live; to the Rev. Matthew Henry 
South Kensington, who died on Dec. 28, was proved on Jan. 31 Smith, £10 per annum, for taking charge of the remaining two 
by William Webb Spencer Follett, the nephew, one of the of his dogs, so long as they shall live; to Miss Margaret 


48 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FRYS PURE 
Concentrated COCOA 


This choice Cocoa is exczedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin 
drink, and is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 


LANCET.—‘ Pure, and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“< ieee suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. CAMERON. - ‘T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


sident Bo yal Col lege eons, hanes 


rw i Ha! J..S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 7 
2 a od 6 é< THE CELEBRATED 
; Louis” 








VELVETEEN 


‘he Hops are specially prepared for this purpose by Snelling’s Patent Pro TO 


A DELICIOUS BLEND OF THOS ALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C 


Indian nk ain Ges with English Hoy ~ PETER ROBINSON, 


Soothes the Merves, Sitentaie the Appetite. Assists ieee & isa QBoon to the tis BIACK GooDs 


AND 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS TO <A © GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
THE HOP TEA COMPANY, Lrp. (WHOLESALB), ee ONG M4 256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 44 ? 
}, and 1 1b, Samples, with Testimonials, &c., will be sent on receipt of P.O.O. or wand 4 ‘Vay CRTIMATES AND PALISENS PERS. 











SOLD RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS, 








= — = = _ ,; “G9 FUNERALS FURNISHED. 
| gQitMY HE», | | 


% _c& *% e d a4 »/ 
now ee” (fie aaa’. MOURNING ORDERS. 
\ a = ¢ } Zz; On receipt of letter or telegram, oxpertene “1 Assistants are 
. Aj ee fh : always in readiness to take a full as ~ tment of Mourning Goods 

Ll ea 


PO Phe eae 5 See = eli 
Nat lee PM eee en -) 


to any address in TOWN or COUN rR the same reasonable 
prices as if purchased in the Warchouse and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance 


bis wat & 


ae 


oe pew 
R ets J: 


fin] at this Establishment a full Assortment of the 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 
MANTLES AND = 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON. 
Telephone No. 3557. 


j , sd i] 
4 , 
ing. os / / Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will 




















THURSTON’S ° is -xors- coz 
= ie TTT ARD 
‘alee * So (eee ee 











Free fromal those mpurities which mar somany dat Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 
saline Jaxatives® BRAITHWAITES RETROSPECT OF PILDICINE 
|\16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ELLIMAN’S Universal EMBROCATION. Accidents will Happen 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. ! RHEUMATISM. 
Mr. J. H. HEATUMAN, Endell-street and Wilson-street From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, Romford. 
London 





W.C., Expert Fire and Hydraulic Enginecs “T write to say that had it not been for Elliman’s 
Embrocation I should have remained a cripple up to 





wi 
Aug. 27. 1890. the present moment, 

“ For many years past I have used your Embrocation 
to cure rheumatism, colds, and sprains, and always RUNNING. 
with very satisfactory results. A Blackheath Harrier writes 

“T have frequently advised firemen and others to try “Draw attention to the benefit to be derived from 
it, and know many instances of relief through its using Elliman's Embrocation after cross-country run 
app ning in the winter months.’ 

“There are many like my f who are liable to get a a 
soaking at fire-engine trials and actual tires, and the FOOTBALL. 
knowledge of the value of your Embrocation will sav Forfar Athletic Football Club. 


them much pain and inconvenience if they apply the , 
“Given entire satisfaction to all who have used it. 


remedy with promptitude, 
“An illustration: On Monday last I got wet, and had 

t home by rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES. 

in m nd ankles ul well i ml my legs and ’ “ - .« , 
From Victorina, rhe Strongest Lady in the 

f ‘ your Embrocation. On Wednesday (to-day) World.’ 

1 am well again, and the cost of the cure has been “Tt not only relieves pain, but it strengthens tl 

he bott is n pty his, therefore | nerves and muscles,’ 
is ani ren * 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace, 


“About a fortnight ago a friend advised me to try 
your Embrocation, and its effect has been magical, 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY OF 
FRICTION. 


Mr. PETERG he ree , Heath tr iegy rhampton, SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 





Staff shi vri 
Jan 1890 | From a Clergyman, 

“On Noy, 8 last year I was taken witha great pain | “For many years I have used your Embrocation, and 
, in my left f 7" echt: it w ) found it most efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
- I ld not slecy nA te 1 —ieninn. 8. wot throat from cold, 
dow iirs on my hands and knees,so I had to sit in | 
" ulday. On the Friday, about seven o'clock, my } SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
W y paper came, the Sheffield Telegraph. T saw H. J. BURDEN, Esq., Peckham Harriers’ Hon, Sec., 
\ lvertisement for tl Universal Embroeation, writes 

“Used your. Universal Embrocation for some time, 


14 miles for a small bottle. I commenced to J ) 
; ‘ ind find it invaluable for sprains and stiffness, 
1 good rubbing, and I soon found relief, 


CRAMP. 


CuAs, 5. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, Maskellya, Ceylon 
writes 


night. Saturday morning came; I could not go to 
market, so I set to work again with your Embrocation, 


| 
| 
I rubbed it ten times that evening, and four times in 
int soon found that I could walk, I gave it a good rub 


bing every half-hour until five o'clock, when I put my “The coolies suffer much from carrving heavy loads 
t on and walked four miles, and on Tuesday I long «distances, and they get cramp in the muscles, 
walked six mil I have never felt it since. and I which, when well rubbed with your Embrocation, is 
+) ’ relieved at once,” 
ys keep some in the house, 
— 
| 


- CYCLING. 


From FABRELLAS, St. Sebastien, Spain, 


GouT. “T am a member of a Cycling Club here, and can 


M hk. T. WIL.taMs, 13, Moreton-place, St. George’s- testify to the excellent results to be obtained by using 


1are, Pimlico, writes your Universal Embrocation.” 
i , 


“Oct. 14, 1890, 
“T must thank you for the good I have received from ACCIDENT. 
using vour Embrocation, in fact, I am never without From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford Music Hall, “ And would ve not think that « unning to he great 


ttle 


f I go into the count I always take a bottle witl ondo i; 7-7 
seid a oe ae 4 London. WAM ney That could restore that cripple to his legs?” 


requently warded off an attack of gout “T was recommended by my friend ‘ Victorina’ youn HENRY VI Net ij 





1 











by ato using your Embrocation, Embrocation, and by using it for two days I wa 
“R. T. WILLIAMS.” enabled to resume my duties.” — 


FOR ACHES AND PAINS! ELLIMANS Universal EMBROCATION. 
“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING!” ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE. 
“AND IT I WILL HAVE, OR I WILL HAVE NONE! g's 


| W HATS * IT * Al } t A BO U T 9 539 PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By JOHN STURGESS, 
ot ‘Suitable for framing. 


19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 

well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 














NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


5 For SPRAINS and 
A CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 


SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &c. 





“IT think it very useful.” 
KUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but cepecially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds. 


FOR 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds HORSES, 


ROYAL (CATTLE, 


“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied. AND 
Ba ron . 
Master of South Union Hunt (Treland), 


| 

| 
Ae anbeeiiettadiedee | el. 
W. N. C. MARSHALL | 


Master of W. N. C. Marshall's Hounds. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


~ EMBROCATION, 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. | RLLIMIAM, SOS, & 00., Slough, Maglend 






























DIR 


Warrener, an annuity of £20 and a legacy of £50; to his boy, 
Thomas Harrison, an annuity of and legacies to 
relatives and friends. He devises to his brother, Edward 
Hodgson, two messnages and sixteen acres of land at Haxby, 
in the county of Yor) rhe residue of his estate, real and 
personal, he gives to his brothers, William Hodgson and 
Edward Hodgson d his sisters, Mary Anne Hodgson and 
Elizabeth Mactur 


£10 Ke 


isher, late 
was 
Fisher, the son, one of 


personal estate amounting to 


1887) of Mr. Richard F 
st, Sussex, who died on Dec. 3 
tichard Chester 


tator leaves his real estate in 
lesex, and Sussex, and the 

Mrs. Mary Fisher, for 

»opy hold estate in Bucks, 

s said son; £500 to 

£100 to Edward 


to his wife absolutely. 


John Adolphus 
<idbrooke Park- 
ved on Jan, 30 
ring executrix, 
000. The only 
Mrs. Ann 


Emily and 


tor wife 


daughters 
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widow, and John William Champion, two of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £20,000. 
Subject to bequests to his trustees, and a conditional annuity 
to his son-in-law, the testator leaves all his real and personal 
estate, upon various trusts, for the benefit of his wife, children, 
and grandchildren. 
OBITUARY. 

THE DOWAGER VISCOUNTESS GORMANSTON, 
The Right Hon. Lucretia Dowager Viscountess Gormanston 
died on Feb. 5, in her eighty-seventh year. Her Lady- 
ship, eldest daughter of William Charles Jerningham, 
of the Austrian brother of George William, late 
Lord Stafford, was born Aug. 10, 1804, and married, July 19, 
1836, the thirteenth Viscount by whom (who 
died in 1876) she had two sons present Viscount 
Gormanston, and the Hon. Edward Preston—and three 
the Hon. Mrs. Eyre, the Hon. Mrs. Farrell, and the 
Donaldson 
SIR WILLIAM FITZHERBERT, 
Sir William Fitzherbert, K.C.M.G., Speaker of 
vy Zealand, died at Wellington, 
England and educated at 
vship at Queen's College 


service, 


Gormanston, 


Jenico 


daughters 


Hon. Mrs. 


The Right Hon 
the Legislative Assembly of Ne 
New Zealand. Although 
Cambridge, where he obtained a Felloy R 
Sir W. Fitzherbert has for nearly thirty years past been 

1 sts of the colony. Mr. Fitzherbert 


vorn in 


identified with the interes 
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the House of Assembly, and, three years subsequently, Speaker 
of the Legislative Council. In 1877 he was made a Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George, having been pre- 
viously, in 1872, created a Commander of the same Order. Sir 
W. Fitzherbert came to England in 1887 to represent New 
Zealand as delegate at the Colonial Conference held in that year. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Peter Hinckes Bird, M.D., F.R.C.S. England, suddenly, 
on Jan. 31, at San Remo, aged sixty-three. 

Lieutenant-General Robert Mackenzie Macdonald, of the 
Madras Staff Corps, on Feb. 3, at 80, Oxford-gardens, North 
Kensington, aged sixty-five. 

Mr. William Robert Dalrymple, grandson of the late Sir 
Robert Dalrymple-Horn-Elphinstone, Bart., at Ratanui, New 
Zealand, aged thirty-six. 

Mr. James Ernest Napoleon Zohrab, lately her Majesty's 
Consul-General in Hayti, on Jan. 5, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in his sixty-first year. 

Mr. George Hamilton of Skene House, Aberdeenshire, who 
purchased that estate from the Earl of Fife in 1880, on Jan. 29, 
aged sixty-two. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry William Rawlins of Bishop's 
Hull Manor, and of Stoke Courcy, Somersetshire, J.P.. for- 
merly of the Madras Staff Corps, on Feb. 4, at his residence, 
near ‘Taunton, aged seventy. 








emigrated to New Zealand in 1842, and twenty-two years later 
was appointed Treasurer, but resigned that office in 1865. In 
the following year he was reappointed to the same post, and 
in 1867 came to London to fulfil the duties of Agent-General 


in 1876, Speaker of 


Mr. John Wilson of Seacroft Hall, Yorkshire, on Jan. 29, 
at Leeds, aged eighty-three. He was the younger son of the 
late Mr. John Wilson of Seacroft Hall. and of Cliffe 
Hall, Yorkshire, hy Martha, his wife, danghter of the late 


Lé il (dated Aung. 2, 
of Holcombe Honse, 
died on Noy. 10, was 

lia Champion, the A fte 


BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
THROAT DISEASES AND HOARSENESS. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful in America for the CURE of COUGHS, 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, or any irritation or soreness of the THROAT, are now imported and 
Put up in the form of a Lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure 
remedy for clearing and strengthening the voice in the world. Children will find them beneficial in cases of WHOOPING COUGH, 
Some of the most eminent singers of the Royal Italian Opera pronounce them the best 
Hundreds of Testimonials from some of the most respectable sources may be 


r his return to the colony, he became, 


Lid. per 30x. 


sold in this country at Is. 
No family should be without them. 
article for hoarseness ever offered to the public. 
Troches ” Box. 


Bronchial on the Government stamp around each 


The genuine have the words ‘ Brown’s 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 

33, HKFARRINGDON ROAD, 
SVL BY. ALL CHEMISIS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S PRINCES PLATE. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (REGD.) 
POST FREE. 


our oftice. 


BROWN’S 


seen at 


Ask for 


and get no other. 


Orrice: LON DON. 





“Heaviest possible Plating.” 
Unequalled for Hard Wear. 
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Engrave | Cut-trlass Claret 
Jug, £2 1s, 
Solid Silver Mounts, £5 ds. 


Registered Desian. 
r Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs. in Morocco 


Sterling Silver Bowlan |“ poon, Handsomely Chased 
, £2 10s, Princes Plate, £1 11s. 6d. 15 


and Fluted, in Moroeco Case, £4 15s. 
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Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes, lined Cedarwood. 
Obloag Breakfast Dis Mae. «a hl ee 


Dish and Co 





Sterling Silver Fern Pot, 

richly Chased (various pat- ieee Mieke ‘ 7 — 

terns), gilt inside, Height, Two Sterling Silver Sait-Cellars, — , 
Stin., £1 16s. and Muffineer, in Morocco Case, £2 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 
Glass Lining, 12s. 6d. 
£1 tis. Sterling Silver, £2 2s. 


be 15s. 
0,in Sterling Silver 


Patent Club Bottle Holder. 
The simplest ever ins ented. 


Sterling Silver, 210 10s, 


Oak Salad Bowl, with Massive Mounts, 22 2s. 
Servers to match, 1 
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[OSE AND THROAT DISEASES. 

- By GEORGE MOORE, M.D Revised } Dr. LENNOX 

MOORE London : JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 
is, Threadneedle-street | 
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NEW MUSIC, NEW MUSIC. 
— | 
_ [| VANHOE. id a Alaa aa ME?! ER and CO.S SACRED SONGS. 
The Libretto ada Sir W 8 Scott's Nove THE PILGRIMS. F. H. COWEN 
1 M .RTHUR SULIT 4D THE PILGRIMS. F. H. COWEN. 
VOCAL Sco! N ; THE CHORISTER. ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
PrASOFORTE & , ; THE CHORISTER ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
L I 5 Mad Antoin Sterling 
s \ . WEARY OF EARTH. J. M. COWARD. 
I r uf WEARY OF EARTH. J. M. COWARD. 
4 t 1 S ts Madame Clara Sa 
: . LIGHT IN DARKNESS, F, H. COWEN, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. F. H COWEN. 
PERSIAN LOVESONG. Reginald de Koven sieesdos Meeresenseca es Thoracic 
x WHERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROUBLING, 
Ww Mus TEG NALD DE KOVEN WHERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROUBLING, 
P < Compos HENRY PARKER 
dE RSI AN LOVE SONG. Reginald de Koven 
Mr. H giens THE RIVER SINGS, F. H. COWEN. 
rHE RIVER SINGS. F. H. COWEN. 
(sLowy’s SONG. Reginald de Koven. Sung by Mr. Edward L 
J ! In Keys for all Voices, 2s. ea net 
Words Shakespeare, Mus KEGINALD DE KOVEN, 
(‘LOWN'S SONG. Reginald de Koven. See aD Same, is. cach. 
New Song he Con f the Opera No. i1.—Eight Sacred Songs for Tet 
QW LEEP, ZAIDA Eugene Oudin | AWRENCE KELLIE’S NEW SONGS. 
D ! 1 4 
W E. | O SEA SAD SI 
GLEEP, ZAIDA. Eugene Ondin. aeniahamanidins yy ye 
‘ f RB 1 ‘ i 
) uy Tit 
VV HEN I GAZE UPON THE LILY ee pertire and CO.S DANCE MUSIC. 
EUGENE OUDID eatest satt 
Ir | { I Dr Ba ‘ ( Thea 
w i BI AL rY WALTZ P. BUCALOSSI 
ee os — ‘ UTY WALTZ. P. BI Ss 
WHEN I GAZE UPON THE LILY eS ee eae 
EUGENE OUDID 
‘ BF into , BEAUTY AND THE BEAST LANCERS. 
( P. BUCALOSS 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST LANCERS, 
. own . Enth ustical el € 
[RY THE OLD, OLD 5) \. H. Trotere. VALSE VENETIENNE, EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 
3 I ee VALSE VENETIENNE, EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 
1 Toe thes MILL STREAM WALTZ CH. LASSERRE, 
> OLD. OLD otére 
fad irl LD. LD SEA. it = tre. | MILL STREAM WALTZ, CH. LASSERRE: 
" 3 man DOUGLAS GORDON W iTZ. 
PRANCIS THOME'S NEW PIANOFORTE | DovGlas GORDON WALTZ, 
F Composed by P. B 
: I h Walt beaut llust net 
(EAI DE LUNE eae : as ore 
I I BEA! ry AND THE BEAST. 
B ( t* Simple A D Book of the Original Music con P. BUCALOSSI 
(LAIR DE LUNE — 
. ; : I ETZL ER and CO., 
. D u M ale Agenta for the Celebrated 
, pail = MA*S°x a and Hz AML IN Americ an ORGANS 
4 t Av u 
(‘HAPPELL and €0.'S P Lanee ORTES, Supplied t a her Maj MoD — 
8 I i eer A nel cinta cy RO yl - M4*° and H. AML IN America an OR GANS, 
L D ‘ t : > as 1 ; 
STUDENT PIA I / \ , 
4 “ [liustrated Catalogue | fre 
PIA ie) 
OVERSTRUNG PtANOS PONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
UPRIGHT GI D PLANO \ New Models. Beaut fe Designs 
GRAND PIANOS I h. Tone, and | surpassed 
KOLIAN PI 3 New Uj utG oa Plane New B rGrand I 
bay gat and WARREN'S American Org ans, M ASON | and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES, 
h ind Pi 
¥ D I t B hi I e, Musical Tone 
1 PE —_ ~ a Se ee ETZLER and CO., 
(SHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. | M[ETZUER and 00. eRT. LONDON. W 
EDINBURGH EXHIBIT IN * ‘ , , pry 
HIGHEST AWARD—THE DIPLOMA’ OF HONOUR. W HAT IS Rt R CREST and MOTTO? 
PZRINSMEAD PIANOS, oMce, Painting in heraldie ¢ Vis. 64,” PEDIGREES 
ro TRACE! rect f € AY 
OHN IRINSMEAD and 1ONS, and wife 1 ealsa I 
J B s p € ‘ € t ‘ ! s ) tris 
PIANOPOR TF MAKI BY SPI ALAPPO NTME phy TO 13 t.f 42s Cran ! street, L Ww. 
HLH rH PRINCI 3 0} WALES LOND 
I I ofthe I 
(iu LLETON’'S GU INE A BOX of CRESTED 
: Founded, 1838 ; R rATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
\fOoreE and MOORE. Pianos from AGS ge. | $00 SOC ARE Say acoeee ee cenaraie Genatioe 
A to sge, 0 fro 7 6 oe ms J hree-Years’ and { " Cards " te a Vi ne 
s ‘ ' b ! ‘ Car “ r. CULLETON, Seal Envraver in Ile 
I EA | sere rof St. Martin’s-lane), L wa 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’! - 7 , sa 
e GREAT PULTE EY PREET, LONDON Col GHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
Ma Ge I I IV., V IV., 
“) ' \ ’ 
Gold J , ieee and NEURALGIA, 
ILEYEL, WOL PF, and CO.S PIANOS, 
EVERY DI yd fi 0 oe On HIRE, Dd R. J. 'C L L I S B R oO W N E'S 
170, Ne ht 1 rree w Cinronsoyne Vice-Chance Sir W. Page Wood 
— rt that Dr. J. ¢ s Browne was lie 
Ds AL MAINE and CO PIANOS AND | Po, entor Bye Coletaky Wasted, Gan Le 
A tes | ce t. dis nt. Ten to ha € Vort See the “ Tines, 
( tag "1a 5 x 1ea8 st 
‘ i ne WV ¢ . 
A} is i eas { i } 1e€a Class f 5) n 8. 
Cla reas, | Class 4, 1s. | Class'7, 40 guineas De. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Clase 2, 30 guineas. | Clase 6 as. | ( 6 8 CHLORODY} The Right Hon IR 
Ame a ‘I p oe Se SRS NOR Ma re, 5 49 guineas nicate College of Phys rien T Dat ev] ort that 
moe 4 eye t Sia et many \ fegPhs raph yoda we taken ‘ — be bad toon tinformationt ‘th effect that the on 
be exc hanged free f not apy Ww n : th, | Dee. 31,1508 ete ee eae | veneer Teme “Lancet, 
Tilus he ns an Mes re ! fre T D AL MAINE and | ~~ 
Co. { lishe 104 Years), 9 1 ry-pavement yondon 
. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
pu ANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month, Tunings D* :CRLORODYNE Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
hire-charged if purchased in six nthe Jan scribed by scores f ortl x practi- 
The 1 t non il clo le of obtaining a i D ‘Of ¢ irse, it would not be thus singularly popular 
reall i pianof with the option of | did it not supply a want and fill a place 
purchasing it if aj facturers, THOMAS | 
ANN md CU 
DE J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
PTANOS.—15s Three - Years’ chs, Gold, Anti, Contumtion sralgia, Mhoumntion, 
Sys “ f the pay- 
ments are kept There I mdon hat : 
offers % ‘ | " 
Fears’ system as the “THOMAS ORTZMANN D iin J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
-_ ke ee is cHLOKODYNE 8 a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentet 
PIANOS, £15 to #£100.—An opportunity | - = 
now offers to those who are ablet casi f . . . ial Sell a ae 
chasing really good sound Second-Hand Pianos hy Broad. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
wood, Colla Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices. CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.. 27, B i Dtarsiehelee cadet Gates ee se carn 
= Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
por ST P I, ANOS on SAL E. with 25 per } street, B some iry, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14 
F158 : 1 ‘ s, 6d., and 11s 
mele nth) on the thre Slice wreteesetiete teed.| = de = 
i Ss Sand Co Ss tha T morn s0Ondon, 
Pian ans. pton-row, Holborn, London Ppoorrxe COUGH. 
— a oa cr 
po LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at at ae ; 
burg tion and} All New 8 Pieces, ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
& fa > < pst edit I es com- 7 
ne ‘ Cata i pratis, post free._d. W, ‘THE celebr rated effectual cure without 
Mot rm ’ niar a ’ Es 7 a Sole Wholesa Agents w, 
——$—$____. EDW AT DS and SON. “1s? Queen Victoria-street, Londor 
: s. 6d., post free whose a engrave n the ¢ ri ent Stam) 
O*,. FISTU LA. and its Radical Cure by . st Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle 
uM B J, COMPTON BURNETT M.D. London: 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
| 


TURKEY CARPETS 


never been so low in price as at present. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
500 BORDERED CARPETS, 
Made from remnants and old patterns, always 
in stock at reduced prices. 

CHEVIOT CARPETS. ie 
8 ft. Oin 7 ft. Oin. oes oo. ewe 
9ft.O0in. x Tft. Oin. sie wow & BO 
9 ft. 3in 8S ft. 3in. aa im. Bra 
10 ft. Sin Sft. 3in. ied nt 2 OeCe 
1lOft. Yin 9ft. 9in. wit wal 116 0 
ll ft. 3in 8 ft. Sin. oes wa - eee 
11 ft. 9in. 9 ft. 9in. —_ w 2a F 
12 ft. 9in 9ft. Vin. sai m FF ee 
12 ft. 9in 11 ft. Sin. ve ow F&F 2 
13 ft. 3in 11 ft. 3in 210 O 
l4ft. 3in 11 ft. Sin. ‘ve ~ 2S 
15 ft. Oin. 10 ft. Gin. 713 ¢ 
15 ft. 6in LO ft. Gin. »14 O 
16 ft. Vin 12 ft. Oin. 10 0 


Patrerns Free. 


LINOLEUM 


SEASONED, 


TRELOAR’S 
In WELI 


AND THEREFORE 


3000 KURD RUGS 


At 6s. 6d. each. 


ANATOLIAN RUGS, 
DAGHESTAN RUGS 


ALI 


WEARS WELL. 


IN SIZES 


DEHCCAN RUGS, 
10s. 6d. each. 
KURDESTAN CARPETS, 


25s. to 35s. Size about 9 ft. by 5 ft. 
Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, 
AND 


SAXONY CARPETS 


A. TD REDUCED PRICES. 


SHETLAND CARPETS. 
£ 


9 ft. Oin 7 ft. Gin. ane wt Bee PF 
9ft. Oin. 9ft. Oin. ss os 22 9 
LO ft. Oin. 9 ft. Oin. ai oe ak 
ll ft. Oin 9 ft. Oin, — im: Bae 
12 ft. Oin 9 ft. Oin. oa ih Bae ow 
13 ft. Oin. 9ft. Oin. wen ao &€ 2 G 
12 ft. Oin 10 ft. 6in. ose ee tee 
12ft. Oin. x 12 ft. Oin. por a- Ole © 
13 ft. Gin 12 ft. Oin. ae 
15 ft. Qin 12. ft Oin. tea a 455. G 
PATTERNS F ree. 

The Queen says: ‘‘The writer of this note 
had a year’s experience of Cheviot Carpets, 
and, finding them wear well and look well, 


lias every reason to be satisfied.’’ 


of COTTON or JUTE. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


Catalogues Free, Established 1832. 


| AVOID IMITATIONS made with a MIXTURE | 
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AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
TRAINS 


LONDON, BRIGHTON 
Bere: HT ON.—FREQUENT 








tora Brid«e 
Also Trains in ¢ nnec Kensingt \ n-road), 
New Fast Train, Lor hton, 9a. 
New Fast Train, Br i 7 
New Late Train, | } \ 1,1 j 
Third Claas 1 I I Brig I ni e 
i Fast 1 I I i ! 
Return Tick I ito I ‘ 
Cheap I rf Day T Brightor ry V kda 
From Victoria fa 6 ! «P Car 
Cheap Half it Clase D i Ib 
From V t and Lor n Br S 1 
Admitting t he ¢ Aq I ult ! 
Cheap F t Class Day Ticket I né s ‘ 
From V ria at iba al } Fa 
Pul Cars run in Lor ! Fast I t 
Thr uh re » Briel ’ pal Station 
On Railways in the ' M i D 
PARIS SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTI 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUED 
I 1Ex Night S r Ww ‘ 
I ! ( I I ‘ 
v a (West-I i Pa St. I I 
I i Brivig ( j 
! I n B ( 
Paris (8 Laza ‘ \ 1 (WwW Ki 
Fa I I 
It I 48 I 
P 
Ira 
Jeok FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
B s and Han : tain t A, 
I B ‘ " tl ! t f wing 
Bra ) I West 
hi I ‘ 
H I H ! 
‘ ( I K ( of i 
St 
I yu A.S E,S ni ¢ “ 


Hastings and St. Leonards - on - Sea 
FOR 
MILD CLIMATE 


-AND SUNSHINE. 


DEATH RATE for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1890, 
11°31 per thousand. 
] UCERNE Hotels Schweizerhof and 
4 fueernerhof. An ext ! tw fts ded 
to the Schweizerh Phe cleetriclight 18 supy t 
r ie cuneae toe tales ‘ r we ce 


Hausen Fant Proy 


ROME. Pension Tellenbach, Due Macelli 66, 
U Piazza di 8 ..—Th t comf f : 
‘ Fa ly Pen I | 
papers, bathe, lift 
Ais LES-B AINS, SAVOY Rheumatism 
Phog 5 a 1) egg nenta j par 
catal h fthe pharynx, larynx,and1 l fi 
treate oly 1 t celebrated doct 8 atl i this luxur s 
and « rat 
5 UTH oF , I ri 
The t ayer | 1 ! 
from 5 iY f i Fifty Days’ C  eraiee 
‘ I M f Cyy 
I} Dama H T J 
ea: 9 : 
I G f | 
\ Firat Fr. Guee 
ANDEE N \ ' ( } 
' I For fur f 
t tl Ww | 1 
(7RIN a I \ 
; A NY DOCTOR WILL TELL ¥¢ U 
LOZENGES. Onew f:if ffor f 
tl i y i] ! 
skilf vined. 8 re, it I 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 





CLEVELAND. 
EVENING BLOUSE, in Coloured Silk, trimmed 
with new designs in Chiffon Embroidery, 37 6. 


NEW SILK BLOUSES in every variety, from 19/6. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 
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—-who married, in 1866, a daughter of the late Mr. had occasion to go to the club, but he had ag 4 forgotten his 
t Kinglake. M.P. association with it. “ = you take me to the National Liberal 
Vincent Smith-Sligo of Inzievar. Fifeshire, Club?” he asked a friend. “for Ido not think Iam amember 
; t's, Greenhill-gardens, Edinburgh > Bis hop of Rochester has called attention in the Upper 
the late Mr. James Smith, of Edin- , Convocation to the marriages of soldiers without 
daughter of the late Lieutenant wermission. He thought the clergy might warn the friends 
and was brother of Archbishop f girls desirous of contracting such marriages, and that the 
te might communicate with registrars on the subject. 

; ; : Mr. Gladstone's colleagues on the front Opposition Bench 
diplomat circles it is now said on good are full of an amusing episode in the ex-Premier’s remarkable 
the autho x of “La Politique Frangaise en speech on the Religions Disabilities Bill. Mr. Gladstone was 
which has made a sensation in the political extremely anxious to obtain from Mr. a an exact 

taly, and England, is Bar m d’Estournelles statement as to the way in which he, a Catholic, had exercised 
llor to the Frene ch Em assy in London. his ecclesiastical patronage, He angled dexterously for some 
tory of Mr. Parnell, which illustrates his minutes, but Mr. Matthews would not be drawn. “JI can't 
its which, within the last few get the fellow to rise.” said Mr. Gladstone, in a whispered 
him by the Liberal Party. aside to Mr. Morley, and turning on him a face full of comic 
ction to be an honorary life member embarrassment. At last Mr. Matthews rose, with a very red 
1 Club, a mark of distinction confined face, and explained the position. Mr. Gladstone turned round 
lit ‘ ‘ to Mr. Morley again, and furtively winked. “I’ve got him 

now!” he whisper¢ 


HADOABOUT NOTHING ', (THE CHASE, FEBRUARY, contains a (' HOCOLAT 
TRHIRD EDITION 





THE ARGOSY for JANUARY ( ‘OLOUR . PHOTOGRAPH eo by 
(HE SILENT CHIMES | (['HE PRINCESS of WALES. Price 2s. 6d.; | (CHOCOLAT MENIER 
(PUE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, ‘PHE CHASE (Subscription 


DECE) 
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(HIRD EDITION NOW READY 


(PHE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY. 3.W. ( HOCOLAT MENIER. 
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*"RINCE'S ITALIAN TREATMENT SPOMPANY I 
Kirk 


a FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


THE FAULKNER a ¥ (REGD.) SURE TO nor edhipette THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mo rs, it will give rest to you 
and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 
Rott! 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. px 
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ao Te | <7 COCKLE’S 
THE MEXICAN ) 2 GI We, 2) } Row tying aro ANTIBILIOUS 
HAIR RENEWER @® 2 | Y @ ‘. PILLS. 


| pics ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


coc KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
ouse where a HAIR RENEWEK a, < = J . € Wey Y« - rs = 
, ; Y ((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS | PILLS, 


INDIGESTION, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6c. 


NOTICE. = s GS) i. co KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS. PILLS. 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER iv now be ———— all OR HEARTBURN, 
in New York from 
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Sold by all Stationers. 
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IM gaa, EROMERY COMP Intants Food 


Eames 0s, Stamp, oulections cm epuvesdt. A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 


Sure to please Bi i- « “ on 
com Seaton . We ; Me 4. n> 1a, oo supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. ellen r. ; fashion n nit ass 
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>, 1501 Washington Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. | Price 6d., 1s., 26., 5s.,and10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. Old Biosch Weeks: RANDALSTOWM, Co. ANTRIS. 
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RHEUMATIC, NERVOUS, AND ORGANIC AILMENTS 


Positively yield like magic to the marvellous curative influence of mild continuous currents of electricity, as imperceptibly generated by wearing 
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a ed THOUSANDS OF SUFFER ERS FOR PRACTICAL 
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ids of Thousands of Medical 
BOOK OF 7 Ly , BOOK OF and other convincing Testi- 
TESTIMONIALS, TESTIMONIALS, 
PAMPHLET, PAMPHLET, 


Call and see the Belts tested 
with the galvanometer, or 


write for special pamphlet. monials or write for copies. 




















Nervous Exhaustion and Severe 
Weakness of the Spine, 


Indigestion Cured. 
Mr. MFAD.6, Milsen Road grb st Kensing 
n. Londor 6. < a) 9) 
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Bx ’ is light and comfortable in wear, and is guaranteed to imperceptibly generate a mild continu current of clectricity, whieh cant fail to invigorate the denmilitated 
q HARNESS ELECTROPATHIC BELT constitution. It also promotes the circulation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and speer dily arrests any sign of Pit WATUR I Decl BO! VITAL Ks 
RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE ani all who are unable to call and avail themselves of a free personal consnitation should write at once to the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limite d, fora 


copy of their de scriptive Illustrated Pamphict and Book of Testimonials, which may be obtained gratis and post free on applicatio 


a Mr. C. B. HARNESS, PRESIDENT, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 











3 525 OXFORD sTt., LONDON, WW. 
x (THE LARGEST AND ONLY COMPLETE ELECTRO. MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD.)> 





7 FLORILINE | Recommended by 2839 Newspapers THE “LILLIPUT” 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 3 . x 

















a THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. 
a Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the - 
a World, < 
dl Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. | A superior * J? Pen capable of writing 100 t word 
7 Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke with one dip of int 
a Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. ——_—__—__—_ — 
a Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 
ag l nd plat For Fine Writin 
= OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, —— UNE 
it 2s. 6d. per Bottle. << — ¢ eet PEN) 
Be: = ae a Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 
“% FLORILINE TOOTIT POWDER, only put in glass ‘A luxury for the millio — tG ” rhe L, tL iPUT i — ht. but : 
a jars. Price Is, ees vest-pot ic nd OF Gl les tnrtionta ie 
od viv invented P fee Achromatic Con ni Gy ‘s 
ry, [PiTS.—EPILE PSY or FALLING SICKNESS, , THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN sca ead inceammaiaaaen Ge ohn a of the ex 
“a If 3 1 want Mar pe renames) a S specnily ¢ e dof Instead of a Qui Wi. nieal Artillery Comm on Office of Po (France), 
ny ce oe RBTARY Pe mi od House Bure ven oh Hy cle Park, und LIT rome perior to ail 
i, nd re He will send you Gratis” full instructions for . bos n og son ; : . ! ut 
¢ uroy Phot ds of I Hats 
- ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S Illustrated Catalo free lemand 
é CAMBRIC POCKET a hsssort eon ws) -nmhsomltn, 10.Sh mnaces, a 2 
ny ; artesour venue iccadl ircus. 
es ompeg ane rice ats out re | 6d and 1ls.-per Box at all Stationers. md Ee & i oDE LA REP ~ fe ; 
BS “sak mee Ninn gg Lat | Sample Box of all the kinds, 1/1 by Post 
+ Onitae “ts t0 6s. _—, — As LOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
7 a “* ua emstite ted : ea ‘ . cIN POWDEI Pp 
eS Ladies ‘3 os Se laeee,. rage /MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 4 em tantly preseri te 
2 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. | a PAY LOR, Csctnint, 13, Bin t. London, W 


* BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. on Sree Chae 


wsweowe BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH "<= 


ia Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and ( ) 


strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary 

Watches. 
1/l the Watches shown in this Advertisement are 
sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to all parts of 
the World, on ree t of Draft, Cash, or Post 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well 
Office Orde , payab le at General Post Office. 






In Gold Cases. 









Made, either Hunting, Half- Hunting, or 

Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or 

Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved 
Free. 


PRICE £10. 
OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on J. W. 
BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE SYSTEM, 
thus insuring perfect accuracy in each part, 
and in case of breakage cheap and efficient 
repair. 


For farther particulars see Benson’s Illustrated Book, containing nearly 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c.,of Watches from £2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Sevdiees, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (hyeseks.), STEAM Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 22035. c:b tox srmeer.w. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
PRESENTS. 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


E.C. 


Regent-street; 
Sydenham, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, 


Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


PPS'S COCO 


(BREAKFAST.) 


1 


th Boiling Water or Milk, 


5 P by G ibelled thus 


J AMES EPPS ‘and CO 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


New Illustrated Catalogue tor 1891 now ready 
‘(HE ( : UN OF THE PERIOD P 


. Kral 
870; MELBOURNE 
CALCUTTA " 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORO 
RIFLING 


LOWEST 
TRAJECTORY O GREAT ACCURACY 


Ri voviren. for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8 


re Me é »), 40) 0), “ue 


iL 6eu B.L 
‘ OL ONTAL GUNS, one z watrers 
£.. t 


pair ¢ 

h sere y lim " 

! battery of itself for the m 
Tri itled harrels, 10 t« . 
end six stamps for Catalogue 0 

1¢ largest Stock in the Trad LEWIS,Gun Maker 

3) & 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham, Established 1850, 

Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham. *’ 


HOLLANDSCHE TANDMIDDELEN 


r the Teeth and Perfuming the Breath. 


” henee shells 
s,and Revolvers, 


Powder, 6d ! ’ 
Past , Pep 
fh FRIEDERICH, 
© to Bt th pies of Hane. 
R. HOVENDEN >} SONS, London. | 
HALL- MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


canite stem in le atber.2o 
I} 


ABRAHAMS, Manufac 
High-class Pipes, 29. 
Edgbaston str Birmingham. 
Catalogue free. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LO 


PE JONEGH 


KNI ter FTHE ORDERo enue 
ber eo 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVEROML 


I ‘ ars’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOsT P AL ATABLE, THI ahat DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
BANKS, Bart., saree *9 Sir MORRELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 
im Sie Pi Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
ind your Light-Brown Oil much more 
1 charact« more uniform in its action, and 
isily digested than any other Cod Liver Oil.” 


NDON NEWS 




















Sir JOHN T. 
Physician 


I cor Dr. D J ght-Brown Cod I 


isician, 


“Tf have fot 


wm it 


wm Ordinary to the Queen 


DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., 
the Westminster Hosp 

DE JonGuH’s Light-Brown Cod 

“] f nt hat of y ) r i tl veutic agent In a number of diseases, 


character, has been admitted by 


M.D., 


ital, 


Sir G. 


Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, Bart., M.D., 


gl 


Sold ONLY in Cay i Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole vonage es ANSAR, HARFORD, «& co. — High aEDeem, London, W.C. 


TJ0O ibstitute inferior kinds 
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It is said that Beecham’s Pills find great favour with | 


insomuch that he frequently carries a box of them 
rallowing a couple before he 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


the Czar, 
in his pocket, 
down to meat.—Exfract 


and may be seen 


FROM FOREIGN 


sits 
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HIERATICA 


THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER of THE PRIESTS. 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 
For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. |/- | Court Shape Enve lopes - per 100 = 
Thin for Foreign ,, - 5, §- | ThinforForeignCorrespondencej/- ,, 100 
For Sermons, ruled or plain = - 5 a Zz Court Shape 6 ,, 100 = 
= Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water- mark ‘ “HIERATICA,” [Reject Imitations. = 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; Or send mps to = 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. Smaples Free. Paseals Carriage Paid. 
1 . . e 


— 
MULLET vente ipeaabioes TET) 
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Gone Where the Woodbine Twineth. 

Rats are smart, but “ Rough on Rats” beats them. 
Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water Bugs, Flies, 
Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, Bed Bugs, Hen 
Lice, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, Skunks, 
Weasel, G rs, Chipmunks, Moles, Musk Rats, 
Jack Rabbits, Squirrels. 7)d. and 1s. Boxes at 
Chemists only. Wholesale agents, F. Newsery & 

icing Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
E. 





Sons, 1, 
London, 


‘“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
0 MILK 


(Patent). 


™ SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins 
ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR, 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
“meee. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 





For TRAVELLERS. | 
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ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, Y FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
t A conve id valuat € d 

mt Asthian aud” Asthma 

existent bronchitis 

the Ozone 


nient 
spasmodic 
lungs with co. 
materially relieved by 


Th rowgo vd, 


o Bmpuyi sen it of the 


four Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
i s the only remedy which gave me 
permanent relief.” 
s. Od. and 4s, 6d. per B 
Proprietor for the amount im bia ips 
Within the Postal Union, 


Rh. HUGGINS, Chemist, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


or from the 


of all yy ate; 
P. any country 


0.0 te 


199, Strand, LONDON. 


= rir —,- 
- | Sa ae a 


18-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £27 10s. 

In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings, 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


Sciss 


£6, 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, titted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 
Corkscrew, 

Price £4 10s, 


, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


IZOD 


IZODS cities 





PATENT CORSETS 
Are the Best. 
Prepared bya Newana 
Special Scientific Process, 
Medical opinion recommends them 
for THE HEALTH. 

Public hiaken all over the world 
unanimous that they are unsur- 
passed for COMFORT. STYL 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere. in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box. "Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
and see you get them, as bad makes 
are oftensold orsake of extra profit, 

Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


viE. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk 8t., London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 


TO STOUT. PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to ERADICATE, to 
CURE the disease, and that his treatment is the true one 
seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescribes DOES 
NOT LOW SR, BUT BUILDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM. 

Book (116 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 
3 lbs.), post free eight stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B de Strasbourg 


LILAS.. FRANCE (rrenchiitac) 
BORGHETTO 


the two latest novelties, the most 
fragrant perfumes, in essencesfor the 
handkerchief. extra fine toilet soaps face 
powuer, sachets, cosmetiques, toilel- 
water, etc... in splendid fancy boxes; 
the great success of the season. 





























Sold by all first class perfumers 
Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 31, Berners 
Street (Oxford Street) LONDON Ww. 
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